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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The Soviet Challenge and the United Nations 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


We live in a time charged with dramatic de- 
velopments. In such times it is especially hard to 
grasp the thread of history. It is even more diffi- 
cult to determine which developments are transi- 
tory, which more permanent. 

We have witnessed in recent days an event of un- 
usual significance. We have seen another zigzag 
of Soviet tactics. The Soviet 20th Congress has 
rewritten some of the Stalinist dogma. The full 
import of the decisions taken by the Congress will 
become clearer as Soviet policy evolves in the days 
ahead. 

The change in Soviet tactics is, when you think 
about it, a logical development. The old line of 
violence and threatened violence became un- 
profitable and unworkable, largely because Soviet 
military might has been neutralized by the free 
world’s defensive buildup. So the Kremlin has 
turned a new face to the world. No longer is war 
between the two systems considered “inevitable.” 
The “frightful collisions” Lenin predicted between 
the two systems do not have to take place, Khrush- 
chev has told us, because the victory of communism 
can be achieved without violence—unless, he was 
careful to add, the “exploiters” are unwise enough 
to resist their own extinction. 

But in general the termite is to take the place of 
the battering ram. There will be more emphasis 
on smiles and promises and less emphasis on brute 
force. The goal remains the same: the collapse of 
the foundations of non-Communist society. Thus 
the Kremlin has undertaken a new Soviet offensive. 
Political cooperation is being sought with leftwing 
Socialists, formerly the target of Soviet abuse. 


1Address made before the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at New York, N. Y., on Mar. 9 (press re- 
lease 127). 
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Great stress is being placed on trade and economic 
assistance. This “new look” is being directed by 
the leaders of the Soviet monolithic state, who con- 
trol with an iron hand the people and the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. It poses a sharp 
threat to the United States and to the entire free 
world inside and outside the United Nations. It 
is a challenge which must be understood and met. 

The new look in Soviet tactics became manifest 
at the Geneva summit conference last July. There 
Soviet leaders spoke in a spirit of accommodation 
toward the West. They spoke of an era of peace- 
ful and competitive coexistence between the free 
and the Communist world. They expressed a de- 
sire to reduce tensions. 

The more hopeful atmosphere engendered at 
Geneva was reinforced by a series of Soviet 
actions taken both prior to and after the Geneva 
conference. In May 1955, after 10 years of pain- 
ful negotiations, the Soviets finally signed the 
treaty with Austria. This was followed by the 
remarkable visit of Soviet leaders to Yugoslavia 
to make amends for past deeds. The Kremlin 
established diplomatic relations with the German 
Federal Republic. It evacuated its military base 
in Finland. 

The new look also became apparent within the 
United Nations. In the General Assembly last 
fall the Soviet tone was, for the most part, more 
moderate, less contentious. They partially lifted 
their barrier to the admission of new members— 
for a price, of course. In their speeches they 
stressed the need for economic aid to under- 
developed countries. They made clear their in- 
tention to play a stronger role in the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies, some of which they had 
joined or rejoined only a short time before. 
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This does not mean that international com- 
munism has given up its ultimate ambitions or 
that it is not still the enemy of free governments. 
As Secretary Dulles said recently, the Soviets 
“have subordinated those elements of their old 
creed in the hope that, in a new garb, they could 
still pursue conquest.” 

Witness the words of Mr. Khrushchev, speak- 
ing to the Supreme Soviet on December 29, 1955: 

If certain people think that our confidence in the victory 
of socialism, the teaching of Marxist-Leninism, is a viola- 
tion of the Geneva spirit, they obviously have an incorrect 
notion of the Geneva spirit. They ought to remember 
once and for all that we never renounced and we will 
never renounce our ideas, our struggle for the victory 
of communism. 

Witness the Soviet refusal to permit the unifica- 
tion of a democratic Germany, and the renewed 
Soviet efforts to destroy Nato and other Western 
defensive alliances. 

Witness also the arms shipments from Czecho- 
slovakia to Egypt. This cannot be explained 
away as a simple business deal. In Communist 
countries the state controls all such transactions, 
and they are a part of foreign-policy strategy. 

Witness, finally, the Soviet “good will” mission 
to India, Burma, and Afghanistan. On the one 
hand the Western powers were subjected to vitri- 
olic verbal attacks; on the other there were Soviet 
profiers of trade and aid to the Asian countries. 

It is important to note that this offensive was 
being pursued in Asia simultaneously with con- 
ciliatory tactics toward certain strategically im- 
portant countries in the West. A pattern clearly 
emerges: First, the U.S.S.R. is conducting a hold- 
ing operation against Western Europe while seek- 
ing to destroy Navo; second, it is seeking to ex- 
pand its economic influence in the Near East, 
Africa, and Asia; third, it is attempting to utilize 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies in 
support of these objectives and in order to create 
the image of a peaceable, cooperative Soviet 
Union. 


Why Soviet Tactics Have Changed 

Why have Soviet tactics changed? Has the 
strength of the free world made them necessary ¢ 
Have past Soviet foreign economic policies been 
a failure? 

J would answer both questions in the affirmative. 

First, free-world strength. After the Second 
World War a new threat of Communist expansion 
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developed. It was turned back in Iran, Greece, 
Turkey, and Korea only by prompt and deter- 


mined free-world action. To deter further So- 
viet threats of aggression, nations of the free 
world joined together to exercise what the United 
Nations Charter calls “the inherent right of col- 
lective self-defense.” Last year, in the face of the 
strongest Soviet threats and political maneuvers, 
the German Federal Republic became a full part- 
ner in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The change in Soviet tactics stemmed from about 
this time. Soviet rulers concluded that their ap- 
proach to the non-Communist world must be 
changed. A new route to the old destination was 
needed. 

Second, past failure of Soviet foreign economic 
policies. After the war the United States shoul- 
dered a major share of the task of rehabilitating 
war-torn countries. In the United Nations we 
championed the establishment of the specialized 
agencies and have consistently given them strong 
support. We took the lead in formulating pro- 
grams of technical assistance to speed the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union stripped the van- 
quished and provided assistance only to its satel- 
lites on its own onerous terms. In the United 
Nations, until recently, the U.S.S.R. gave little, 
if any, support to the specialized agencies or the 
technical assistance program. Instead it attacked 
them as tools of Western imperialism.? 

This negative attitude did not go unnoticed and 
did not help the U.S.S.R. in its efforts to penetrate 
the underdeveloped countries. 

The failure of old policies is not the only rea- 
son for the Soviet new look. For one, there is a 
new leadership since the death of Stalin which 
may be convinced that new tactics are required to 
reach the old goal of a communized world. 

For another, the hydrogen bomb means that 
virtual disaster rather than possible victory may 
be the price of aggression. 

For a third, the Soviet economy may now, for 
the first time, be in a position to provide goods 
and technical services for export. In many cases 
this will mean withholding consumer goods from 
their own people, 

Whatever the reasons for the changed Soviet 

*For a U.S. statement replying to Soviet charges of 
this type during the recent meeting of the U.N. Hconomiec 


Commission for Asia and the Far Bast, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 5, 1956, p. 395. 
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tactics they constitute, in effect, a shift in foreign 
policy. A recent Communist publication de- 
scribes them as “prolonged coexistence and eco- 
nomic competition between the two systems.” 

This new strategy is the challenge. We must 
take it seriously. It is not sufficient to say that 
the Soviets may have seen the errors of their ways. 
We must look ahead and be prepared to meet this 
and other Soviet challenges in the foreseeable 
future. 


What the Soviet Challenge Means to the U.N. 


I am particularly concerned with how we meet 
this challenge in the United Nations. 

There are 16 new members in the United Na- 
tions. Many of them are newly independent, 
proud of their sovereignty, and anxious not to be- 
come committed to any great power. They have 
swelled the ranks of the underdeveloped nations 
which constitute a majority of the United Nations. 

They want to acquire rapidly the material at- 
tributes of developed countries. “Industrializa- 
tion” has become a magic word. People of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America hope to find in quick 
industrialization a cure for many of their domestic 
economic and political problems. 

In Asia and Africa, the new Soviet campaign 
has taken on various forms. It includes the barter 
of surplus arms in areas where tensions were al- 
ready high. It includes the purchase of agricul- 
tural surpluses. The Soviets have given great 
publicity to these purchases. They have not made 
known, however, that some of these commodities 
have been reexported to markets which would nor- 
mally have been supplied by the original sellers. 
The Soviets have also made low-cost loans in in- 
creasing numbers to countries important to them 
strategically. They are flooding the under- 
developed areas with offers of experts, equipment 
for training centers, invitations and fellowships 
for travel and study in the Soviet Union. 

In the expanded United Nations, the U.S.S.R. 
can be expected to champion the demands of the 
underdeveloped countries for a substantial United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development, al- 
though it remains to be seen whether they would 
be prepared to contribute much to it. Indeed, the 
world may find, in time, that they are long on 
promises and short on deliveries. 

In certain of the specialized agencies the Soviets 
In the past the 
Soviets ignored, opposed, or sought to frustrate 


have also made an about-face. 
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the economic and social activities of the United 
Nations. They ignored membership in the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and Unesco 
[United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization]. For a short while they did 
belong to the World Health Organization, but 
they withdrew in 1949. 

During this period the U.S.S.R. was not con- 
tent with merely boycotting the specialized agen- 
cies. They were the targets of Soviet attacks. 
The Soviets rarely missed an opportunity to de- 
scribe the International Labor Organization as 
“an instrument of capitalist employers to enslave 
the workers of the world.” Unesco they de- 
scribed as an instrument of “American cultural 
imperialism.” 

Now this is changed. Since the death of Stalin 
the U.S.S.R. has joined Unesco and rejoined the 
Ino. They are renewing their membership in the 
Wao. They have contributed 4 million rubles a 
year or the equivalent of $1 million a year for the 
past 3 years to the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program. 

What does this mean for the United States? 
I remind you that there is nothing new about the 
United States engaging in economic assistance to 
the less developed areas. We have provided bil- 
lions of dollars over many years. In doing so 
we have strengthened the foundations of the free 
world, which is clearly in our national interest. 
We have no imperialist designs. We are simply 
helping other countries maintain their independ- 
ence and strengthen their free institutions. It ts 
a compliment to our programs that the U.S.S.R. 
is now trying to copy them. Current Soviet ac- 
tivities in the Middle East and Asia merely under- 
line the importance of what we have been doing. 

To meet the Soviet economic challenge two 
things are essential : greater flexibility and greater 
assurance of continuity in dealing with economic 
aid problems. Without these two elements we run 
serious risks of a rigid policy which will not be 
able to cope with the variety and shifts of Soviet 
attempts at economic penetration. 

We can continue and possibly expand our sup- 
port for both the United States bilateral aid and 
the multilateral economic programs of the United 
Nations. 
economic and technical aid through the United 
Nations is less costly to us in many mstances since 


From a dollars-and-cents point of view, 
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it spreads the burden over many countries. More- 
over, the multilateral approach is more acceptable 
for political reasons to some of the underde- 
veloped countries. 

Much is being done in the field of international 
financing through the International Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank. Now that Congress has 
approved our membership in the International 
Finance Corporation, we look forward to in- 
creased efforts to encourage the flow of capital 
to underdeveloped countries. The early approval 
of this agency by the Congress has gone a long 
way toward stimulating other countries to ratify. 
We hope this new instrument of international co- 
operation will begin to function late this summer. 
Meanwhile we must continue to review our eco- 
nomic programs, both within and without the 
United Nations, to make them as sound and effec- 
tive as possible. 

We must maintain our leadership in the special- 
ized agencies. This is especially important in 
view of the new Soviet interest in these agencies. 
I do not agree with those who are apprehensive 
that Soviet membership will mean Communist 
domination or corruption of the specialized agen- 
cies. There are those, for instance, who think 
we should quit the International Labor Organiza- 
tion because the Russian employer delegates are 
in reality government officials and not employers 
as we use that term. Nothing could be more 
injurious to our national interest than for us to 
walk out and leave such organizations as the Ino 
to the Russians. The overwhelming majority 
of both the employers and the workers represented 
in the Io are on the side of freedom. 

Soviet participation in such organizations as 
Ino and Unesco serves to bring into the open the 
fundamental] differences which separate the free 
world and the Soviet world. We need not fear 
such comparison. I would be the last to claim that 
these organizations, or any other human institu- 
tions, are perfect. But they serve our interests, 
and we are constantly alert to improve their 
programs. 


What Colleges and Universities Can Do 


Of course this new Soviet challenge cannot be 
met by government action alone. It is a long- 
range problem. It must have the continued atten- 
tion and understanding of our people. In develop- 
ing such understanding, the colleges and universi- 
ties have a vital role to play. 
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I believe the colleges should encourage by every 
means possible an interest in and understanding of 
world affairs. I do not mean merely the traditional 
study of ancient and European history but also the 
history of the newly independent and. resurgent 
areas ofthe world. They are on the march toward 
political and economic equality with the most ad- 
vanced countries. Your students were born into 
a world in which Western concepts were dominant. 
They will exercise their responsibilities as citizens 
in a world in which Western concepts must be 
reconciled and harmonized with those of Asia and 
the Middle East. This will require new familiar- 
ity with comparative economic, social, and politi- 
cal concepts and customs. 

Our college and university students must be 
made fully aware of the developments of the last 
few decades to understand the demands of the new 
position of leadership into which we have been 
thrust since the war. They must understand the 
limits as well as the possibilities of leadership in 
coalitions of free states and in parliamentary 
organizations such as the United Nations. Only 
in this context can they comprehend the new forces 
at play in the world. Such education is essential 
to understand what we can do to meet the Soviet 
bid for leadership of newly independent states and 
those peoples still seeking self-government or 
independence. 

I would advocate that all colleges teach their 
students the cold facts about communism. They 
should know the origin of the Communist ideology, 
its evolution into an absolute dictatorship under 
the Soviets, its methods of subversion, its weak- 
nesses and its strength, its spurious appeal in an 
era of vast social change. 

I believe the junior colleges have a special re- 
sponsibility in this regard. A great many of 
your students will complete their formal educa- 
tion with you. They will then go directly into 
business, industry, and trade. Others will con- 
tinue preparation for their life’s work. While 
you have them they should be exposed to a general 
course on world affairs. If this is done they will 
be far better equipped to discharge their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, cognizant of the strength 
of democracy and vigilant to the challenge of 
communism. 

This responsibility of the colleges and universi- 
ties becomes greater as the Soviet threat becomes 
more long-range. It is not only a threat of mili- 
tary aggression to be met by military prepared- 
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ness on the part of the free world. It is a threat 
for years to come. Continuing deterrent power 
is essential in the nuclear age. But this must be 
backed by an increasingly informed American 
public opinion in the field of foreign affairs. 

Many of your graduates will be called upon to 
go abroad to represent the United States in one 
capacity or another. In the military or diplo- 
matic services, as technical specialists, as recipi- 
ents of study or travel grants, they will have the 
opportunity to speak and act for the American 
people. They should be equipped to discharge 
this responsibility in meaningful terms to the 
people of other lands. 

Statistics, I realize, are sometimes misleading. 
But statistics show that the Soviet Union is train- 
ing and graduating far more scientists and tech- 
nicians than we are. The Soviet Union is de- 
termined to outproduce us in the scientific and 
industrial fields. They are not doing so now, but 
we have no grounds for complacency. The junior 
colleges, I believe, should provide the best in 
scientific and technical training for their students 
and encourage and stimulate them to go on to the 
university for higher training. American leader- 
ship and training is not self-perpetuating. It 
must be cherished and inculcated at every level of 
education. 

I would venture to direct a word to the adminis- 
trators of the great American junior college sys- 
tem. The teachers whom you employ are the 
caretakers of tomorrow’s civilization. It is to 
them that we entrust education for leadership and 
understanding in this complex world. Only good 
teachers can do this. It takes good salaries to 
attract and keep good teachers. They should 
have at least the incentive and security which we 
provide for labor, for our armed services, and for 
the public service. Arnold Toynbee has written 
that societies have often been spurred to self- 
improvement in the face of external challenges. 
If the threat our society now faces teaches us to 
place a higher premium on our intellectual and 
educational human resources, it will have served at 
least one useful purpose. ‘There is no doubt that a 
free society can meet and surpass any challenge 
posed by a society under dictatorship. But to do 
so, it must both recognize and accept the challenge. 

Of great importance in the teaching of inter- 
national affairs is a study of the United Nations. 
This is not an ephemeral organization. It is a 
going concern affecting the security and well- 
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being of nations on a day-by-day basis. We must 
know how it was created, what it has done, what 
it can and cannot do. 


Facts and Fallacies About the U.N. 


The United Nations has had strong bipartisan 
support from the Congress. But this support 
cannot be taken for granted. It must be based on 
an informed and sound public opinion. It is, 
after all, the responsibility of the Congress to re- 
flect public attitudes on important matters of for- 
eign policy. The public, therefore, has a heavy 
responsibility to keep itself accurately informed. 
With regard to the United Nations, this means 
that we must sift fact from fiction. Here a little 
misunderstanding goes a long way. Let us con- 
sider, for a few moments, some of the common 
fallacies about the United Nations. 

It is said that the United Nations is a super- 
state with treaty making powers. This, of course, 
is not the case. The United Nations is a volun- 
tary association of sovereign states. It has no 
power to legislate, to levy taxes, or to make trea- 
ties. The members may propose conventions and 
treaties, but these are only binding on countries 
which subsequently approve them through their 
constitutional processes. In our case, this means 
approval by the United States Senate. 

It is said by a few critics that Unesco interferes 
in and dictates to our American educational 
system. This likewise is untrue. Unesco, which 
is also a free association of nations, does make rec- 
ommendations to member countries regarding 
teaching about the United Nations and teaching 
to foster international understanding. It is en- 
tirely up to the member countries whether they 
want to follow these recommendations or not. 
And yet there is a small but vocal minority in this 
country which continues to regard Unxsco as some 
sort of threat to our educational system and to 
American youth. 

Shortly after the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower this administration undertook an in- 
dependent appraisal of Unesco to determine 
whether the charges against it were valid. The 
President appointed three distinguished citizens 
to study Unesco activities. Let me summarize 
the principal findings of this group: 

1. Unesco does not advocate world government 
or world citizenship in the political sense. 

2. Unesco does not attempt, directly or indi- 
rectly, to undermine national loyalties or to 
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encourage the substitution of loyalty to a suprana- 
tional authority for loyalty to one’s own country. 

3. The official bodies and the personnel of 
Unesco observe the provision of the Unesco Con- 
stitution which prohibits Unesco from interfering 
in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of 
member states. Unesco does not attempt to in- 
terfere in the American school system. 

4. There was no evidence of atheism or anti- 
religious bias in any of Unegsco’s work. 

It seems to me that these findings should more 
than counteract the negative criticisms that have 
been made with respect to UNEsco. 

But we must not be content with merely laying 
bare fallacies about the United Nations. We 
must understand why the United Nations de- 
serves our support. 

Since its foundation, the United Nations has 
been the most effective mechanism available for 
settling international disputes. It has facilitated 
peaceful change where violence might otherwise 
have been the only course. We have the examples 
of the peaceful settlement of the Indonesian- 
Dutch conflict, the dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir, and the removal of the ag- 
gressive Communist threat to Iran and Greece. 

We have the important example of the re- 
sistance to aggression in Korea, in which the 
United States called for and got the material 
or moral support of the overwhelming majority 
of the United Nations members. This may well 
have prevented World War III. 

The United Nations at President Eisenhower’s 
initiative has promoted the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The historic peaceful uses conference 
held at Geneva Jast summer opened up vast po- 
tential benefits which the atom has made possible 
for mankind. 

The work of the technical assistance program 
and the specialized agencies has raised standards 
of living and has brought prospects of economic 
and social well-being closer for millions of people 
every where. 

These are some of the reasons why the United 
Nations deserves our continuing support. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called the United Nations 
man’s best hope to substitute the conference table 
for the battlefield. He has said, and I certainly 
agree, that if we did not have a United Nations 
we would have to create one to cope with the 


common problems of the world. In the United 
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Nations we get a great deal for very little cost. 
It will prosper and serve our purposes and the 
purposes of the free world if we give it our con- 
tinuing and enlightened support. 


U.N. Cannot Solve All Our Problems 


Understanding and support for the United Na- 
tions does not mean unthinking approval of every- 
thing it does. Nor should we look upon it as a 
cure-all or panacea for all the world’s ills. The 
United Nations can only be a “center for har- 
monizing the actions of nations” to the extent to 
which each sovereign state is willing to cooperate 
for the common good. There are many issues 
which it has been unable to solve. For example, 
once again we are faced with mounting tension 
between Israel and the Arab States in the Middle 
East. The United Nations could resolve that issue 
if the parties concerned were more willing to co- 
operate. 

This is no place to assess blame for what is 
happening in the Near East. 

Neither the Israelis nor the Arabs are guiltless 
in the tense situation which prevails there. If 
the two sides would fulfill their obligations under 
the Security Council resolutions and would carry 
out the recommendations of General Burns, the 
U.N. Truce Supervisor, they could do much to 
Jessen tensions in the area. However, aside from 
the responsibility of the Arab States and Israel 
for preventing hostilities, the other members of 
the United Nations have a serious responsibility— 
indeed, an obligation—to keep the peace there. 
This cannot be done by irresponsible shipments 
of arms to the countries in that area, or by trying 
to maintain a precarious “balance of arms” be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. An arms race 
will magnify suspicions and tend to create the im- 
pression—if not the fact—of power alinements 
which can only lead to hostilities disastrous for 
the Near East and possibly the world. 

We are vitally interested in the peace and wel- 
fare of the Near East as a nation and as a mem- 
ber of the Security Council. We are convinced 
that early action in the United Nations is neces- 
sary on the problems that confront us all in the 
Near Kast. 

The United Nations, through its members, is 
the Jogical focal point for remedying the danger- 
ous developments which confront us. What the 
United Nations can and must do is something 
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which, I can assure you, the United States is 
earnestly and prayerfully considering. 

Similarly in the field of disarmament. Despite 
10 years of negotiation, no safeguarded system of 
disarmament has yet been agreed upon. The 
threat of atomic disaster still hangs over man’s 
head. From the very start, in 1946, the United 
States has been squarely on record for a genuine 
program of safeguarded disarmament. The So- 
viet Union has consistently blocked progress, but 
the quest continues, for we cannot afford to 
slacken our efforts. 

President Eisenhower has given world leader- 
ship in the search for ways to put the atom to the 
service of mankind. In his letter to Premier 
Bulganin last week * the President suggested con- 
crete measures which, as he wrote, “if carried out 
adequately, would reverse the present trend to- 
ward a constant increase in nuclear weapons over- 
hanging the world. My ultimate hope,” the 
President said, “is that all production of fission- 
able materials anywhere in the world will be de- 
voted exclusively to peaceful purposes.” This 
month the disarmament subcommittee of the 
United Nations will try again in London. The 
United Nations provides a forum where this prob- 
lem can be solved, and solved it must be. 

Let us remember this. Many important and 
difficult international problems are solved out- 
side the United Nations. But the really tough 
ones, the well-nigh insoluble ones, come to the 
United Nations. It is, in a way, the court of last 
appeal. I don’t believe the United Nations should 
try to shelve or dodge such problems. But let us 
remember that the United Nations doesn’t create 
The organization mirrors the realities of 
If the image is ugly it is not the 


them. 
the world. 
mirror that is at fault. 


Challenge of New Soviet Offensive 

In conclusion, the challenge of the new Soviet 
offensive faces all of us. It is not a short-run 
proposition. The Communists are not handi- 
capped by any timetable. The cold war—with 
all its trickery and fraud, its subversion and sab- 
otage, and perhaps even its peripheral outbreaks 
of violence—may run for 10, 20, 30, or 40 years. 


* See p. 514. 
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This will call for firmness and determination 
and patience on the part of the American people, 
together with a willingness to sacrifice over a long 
period of time. It will call for flexibility and 
understanding. 

Let us not waver in our determination to pre- 
serve our heritage of freedom and to create those 
conditions in the world in which the cause of free 
men can flourish. 

To sum up— 


We must understand the long-range nature of 
the Soviet threat and meet it with courage and 
imagination ; 

We must continue to support the United Na- 
tions and the high purposes and principles for 
which it stands; 

We must work closely with our allies and not 
try to go it alone; 

We must demonstrate to the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world the enduring values of 
democracy. 

If, as a nation, we follow this course, then we 
can face the future with confidence that freedom 
will prevail. 


Sultan of Morocco Responds 
to U.S. Message 
Press release 139 dated March 16 

On March 14, Si Embarek Bekkai, Prime Min- 
ister of Morocco, delivered to Julius C. Holmes, 
diplomatic agent of the United States in Morocco, 
the following message in response to congratula- 
tions from the U.S. Government to Sultan Mo- 
hammed V presented on March 7, following stgna- 
ture of the joint Franco-Moroccan Declaration of 


March Le 


His Majesty was very touched by the felicita- 
tions and the wishes that you kindly addressed to 
him in the name of the Government of the United 
States of America on the occasion of the recogni- 
His Maj- 


esty charges me to request you to transmit his 


tion of the independence of Morocco. 


warm thanks to your honorable government. He 
hopes that fruitful relations in the interest of all 
will develop between independent unified Morocco 


and its traditional friends. 


“BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1956, p. 466. 
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Palestine: Focal Point of Tension 


by Donald C. Bergus 
Officer-in-Charge, Israel-Jordan Affairs? 


I was gratified to see that the key word used in 
the program of this conference of the Middle East 
Institute is the word “tensions.” Mr. Webster 
may not bear me out, but I have always assumed 
that, in international relations, at least, “tensions” 
are phenomena of relatively short duration. 
“Problems” or “questions” on the other hand relate 
to international situations which have become in- 
stitutionalized. The “Eastern question” titillated 
historians and political thinkers throughout the 
civilized world for at least 2 centuries. 

Perhaps one of the most significant contribu- 
tions which we as Americans have made to inter- 
national polity has been our pragmatic refusal to 
accept historic issues or traditional feelings of 
hostility as unavoidable features of the landscape 
defying solution by human or practical means. 
Perhaps our first task, therefore, is to keep the 
world aware of the fact that the disturbing situa- 
tion which exists between Israel and the Arab 
States is a state of tension, a collection of issues 
which can and must be peacefully and equitably re- 
solved. Neither we nor the peoples directly con- 
cerned can afford the luxury of dismissing Arab- 
Israe] hostility as an infernal machine set in mo- 
tion by historic forces beyond our control and 
ticking inexorably to a climax of bloodshed and 
disaster. 

Discouragingly enough, there are trends in the 
area which could indicate a resignation, indeed 
even a wish, to let present issues relapse into per- 
manent ilJs. There are those in the region who see 
advantage, or at least lack of disadvantage, in to- 


day’s situation. The continuing hostility has not 





* Address made before the Conference on Middle Eastern 
Affairs of the Middle East Institute at Washington, D. C., 
on Mar. 9. 
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been without economic effect, but it would be fool- 
ish to pretend that the economic development of 
the area has been stifled. The most superficial 
comparison of the Near East at the end of World 
War II and the Near East today cannot but im- 
press the observer with the tremendous strides 
which all the countries of the area have made. 
Even Jordan, the country which has taken the 
brunt of the impact of the events of 1948, has seen 
its capital develop from a quiet backwater into a 
throbbing and active Arab center. 

Arab reaction to the emergence of Israel has 
been perhaps the major factor in crystallizing Arab 
discontent with the status quo in their own coun- 
tries, in making effective efforts to achieve full 
sovereignty and political independence, in dis- 
crediting regimes unable to respond to the popular 
will, and in giving voice to growing aspirations 
for an objective as yet not completely defined— 
Arabunity. Itcan hardly be said that intra-Arab 
rivalries have been thrust aside, but the appeal to 
unity seems to be the slogan of the day. 

In Israel, also, the present tension has served as 
a uniting force. A people struggling to forge a 
nation of many diverse elements shares the com- 
mon experience of common fears and_ hopes. 
While the burden of armament has been heavy, it 
has been the defense forces of Israel perhaps more 
than any other factor which have contributed to 
instilling in the new generation knowledge of and 
pride in Hebrew language and culture and in 
Israel institutions. The picture of a beleaguered 
state which emerges from Israel’s present position 
readily evokes sympathy and support from more 
than a few of the free peoples of the world. There 
is ample justification for Israel to defer decisions 
on hard questions which must in time be answered, 
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such as the definition of a Zionist, the relationship 
between Israel and Jews residing outside the state, 
and the role of religion and state in Israel. 

These advantages, if in truth they are ad- 
vantages, are decisively outweighed by the grim 
possibilities engendered by the continuance of the 
present situation. Rather than attempt to in- 
ventory each of the unresolved issues and the 
danger it presents, I would like to discuss briefly 
the impact of Arab-Israel tension on political life 
and behavior in the area. As a case in point, let 
us take the problem of the Arab refugees. 


The Arab Refugees 


As a result of the Palestine hostilities of 1948, 
over 800,000 people are displaced from their 
former homes and living largely through the 
assistance of the United Nations financed almost 
entirely by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Even the number of refugees is a 
matter of controversy. Arab spokesmen like to 
use figures well in excess of a million. Israel 
statisticians get out their slide rules and with 
seemingly little effort succeed in almost halving 
the total number of bona fide refugees. 

The circumstances of the departure of these un- 
fortunate people from their former homes are also 
a matter of ergument. The Israel view is that 
the Arabs left Palestine voluntarily and at the 
instigation of their leaders so as to leave the field 
free for Arab military operations. The Arabs 
maintain that the refugees fled in terror as a result 
of Israel actions—-such as the Deir Yassin mas- 
sacre—or were systematically pushed out by the 
Israel Army. The history of the days of fighting 
is still too tangled to permit a definite conclusion 
as to the reasons why the Arabs left their homes. 
I rather suspect that time and research will bring 
to light facts indicating that both the Israel and 
the Arab versions of the circumstances contain 
elements of truth when applied to one or another 
of the waves of movement outward which took 
place. I submit, however, that the question of the 
circumstances of the refugees’ departure may not 
be too relevant to the situation as it now exists— 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of people who 
had homes and livelihoods no longer have them. 

United Nations actions and recommendations 
concerning the refugees form a comprehensive 
pattern, the important elements of which include: 

1. The 1948 General Assembly resolution that 
“the refugees wishing to return to their homes 
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and live at peace with their neighbours should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, 
and that compensation should be paid for the 
property of those choosing not to return. . . .” 

2. The establishment of appropriate U.N. 
machinery to provide temporary relief for the 
refugees and assistance in promoting the economic 
development and the public works essential to the 
implementation of the above resolution. 

3. The fact that the parties to the Arab-Israel 
dispute are internationally recognized as sover- 
eign states, and are themselves members of the 
United Nations and parties to its charter and have 
undertaken the obligations and responsibilities 
of the charter. 


Within this framework and with the substantial 
funds which have been pledged to carry out these 
objectives, it would seem that an early solution to 
the problem of the refugees was eminently feas- 
ible. That this has not proved true is due largely 
to the fact that leaders of both sides will not ac- 
cept all of the elements of the proposed solution, 
preferring to pick and choose those parts which 
add up to what they think are devastatingly con- 
vineing public positions. 


Arab Position 

Arab leaders demand that the refugees be 
returned to their former homes, in accord- 
ance with the United Nations resolution. This 
demand is made without thorough acknowl- 
edgment of the full implications of the clause 
reading “and live at peace with their neighbours.” 
Indeed, some Arab spokesmen even go so far as to 
paint a picture of the returning refugees as the 
vanguard of successive waves of Arab conquest. 
The clear implication that refugees who will re- 
turn will become citizens of the sovereign state 
of Israel with all the duties and obligations of 
that citizenship is also often elided for purposes 
of oratorical appeal. Arabs maintain that, short 
of repatriation, no other solution to the refugee 
problem will be acceptable. 

A curious practical result emerges from such 
thinking. The wealthy or gifted refugee who 
was able to leave Palestine with some capital or 
some special skill is enabled to reestablish himself 
by dint of his own efforts and to make a new hfe 
without risking popular condemnation. For some 
reason, however, the poor refugee who fled with 
little and left little behind him must be prevented 
from accepting outside assistance in resuming & 
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position of dignity of self-support—even when 
this assistance is offered in the context of the U.N. 
determinations of the political rights accruing to 
the refugees. It is evidently believed that, by 
keeping these unfortunate people in camps in 
idleness and living on a subsistence ration, some 
tremendous political advantage is gained. 


Israel Position 


Israel spokesmen also prefer to formulate their 
position out of preferred elements of the context 
of U.N. action. The principle of repatriation is 
repudiated despite the clear implication of the 
U.N. resolution. A nation which waited millennia 
to return to the soil of Palestine seems unable to 
recognize a similar desire on the part of others 
now in their 8th year of exile and often camped 
within sight of their former homes. Public un- 
dertakings are made for the payment of compensa- 
tion under a number of conditions, among them 
being the willingness of outside interests to make 
the necessary funds available. Frozen bank ac- 
counts have been released. The lands and prop- 
erties of the refugees have been taken over by an 
absentee property authority. They represent a 
substantial asset to the Israel economy and in most 
cases have been transferred to new users who are 
enjoying their benefits. These assets represent 
capital, and capital earns income. Still, nothing 
is heard of efforts to set aside this income in trans- 
ferable liquid assets against the day when com- 
pensation must be paid. Official tables of Israel’s 
balance of payments or foreign indebtedness make 
no mention, even by footnote, of the standing obli- 
gation by Israel to make future payment for prop- 
erty which she has taken over and from which she 
is deriving present benefit. Israel spokesmen not 
only minimize their own responsibility for assist- 
ing the Arab refugees but use the issue to belabor 
the neighboring Arab States for lack of willing- 
ness to assume complete responsibility for the 
refugees’ rehabilitation. 

While neither side remains prepared to make 
the substantial effort necessary to bring about a 
solution to this problem, what is happening to the 
refugees themselves? The years of idleness, the 
lengthening period of loss of livelihood and dig- 
nity, the growing feeling among refugees that 
they are unwanted—all are taking their toll. The 
refugees, particularly the youth among them, are 
prone to adopt more and more a philosophy of 
nihilism and to assume that the very foundations 
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of the society in which they live must be destroyed 
before new hopes can appear. They are encour- 
aged to dream of a distant day of vengeance, as 
though further bloodshed and cataclysm could 
bring about any real benefit for anyone. Their 
hatred for Israel is played upon and exploited by 
elements who for reasons of unwillingness to face 
reality or for ulterior motives seek to prevent a 
peaceful resolution of the issue. Those camped 
along the borders of Israel constitute a continuing 
risk of border violations which culminate in bloody 
incidents. As an outside, unaccepted element in 
the host countries the refugees can be a continuing 
threat to the internal security and stability of the 
Arab States concerned. The countries of the 
world whose gifts keep the refugees alive grow 
tired of continuing expenditure which brings 
opprobrium and accusation down upon the head 
of the giver while the countries directly concerned 
show little willingness to make the effort neces- 
sary to bring about a solution of the problem. 

On August 26, 1955, the Secretary of State, 
speaking with the authority of the President, in- 
dicated the contributions which the United States 
was prepared to make toward a solution of this 
problem.2 He stated that the United States 
would be willing to participate in an interna- 
tional loan if such a loan is necessary to enable 
Israel to fund her obligations to the refugees. 
Assistance in the financing of the works of eco- 
nomic development necessary for refugee rehabili- 
tation either through resettlement in the Arab 
States or by repatriation, to such extent as may be 
feasible, was also pledged. 

It seems to us that no real solution to the prob- 
lem can be found unless it contains these elements 
and that it is up to the countries directly concerned 
to take up this offer. Without a willingness on 
the part of all concerned to take their full share of 
the responsibility the present situation can only 
continue to deteriorate and the common threat 
which engulfs the area can only grow. Resort to 
war cannot solve a problem which requires broad- 
based economic development for its solution. 


Desire for Conciliation Needed 


It is our view that the other unresolved issues of 
the Palestine conflict can likewise be resolved 
given a willingness to bring a spirit of statesman- 
ship and a desire for conciliation to bear. Decla- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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rations of intention to seek a solution to these 
problems by force, and ritual restatement of posi- 
tions of intransigence, may have passing public 
value in the countries where they are made, but 
the unfulfilled desires and needs of the people who 
are suffering build up to crisis proportions. 

I do not think that it is in the interest of the 
Arab States that a generation is growing up con- 
vinced that they must seek by war a solution to 
problems which were created by war. I do not 
think that it is in the interest of Israel that a gen- 
eration is growing up in isolation from the peoples 
and cultures of the area where Israel must live and 
convinced that for the indefinite future they must 
stand on the ramparts of a garrison state. 

As late as little more than 10 years ago, the 
majority of the peoples of the area had yet to 
achieve full independence and control of their own 
affairs. In this relatively brief period full polit- 
ical sovereignty has emerged for country after 
country in the Near East. With mastery of one’s 
own destiny must come a sense of responsibility 
and a desire to build a lasting foundation for the 
efforts of future generations. 

I wish I had been able this afternoon to outline 
some new gimmick, some easy way, some royal 
road to the permanent lessening of tensions and 
the resolution of the Palestine issues. But there 
is no solution which can succeed without a com- 
mon will for peace and a readiness to make the 
contributions necessary to achieve that peace. 
The United States will continue efforts to bring 
the parties concerned to a process of working out 
their difficulties through peaceful means. To this 
end we are pledged to act with the United King- 
dom and France, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to resist or thwart attempts to 
exacerbate the situation through pointless resort 
to aggressive force. 

I would like to conclude by reading from the 
final paragraphs of the Secretary of State’s speech 
of August 26, 1955: 


“Both sides in this strife have a noble past, a 
heritage of rich contributions to civilization ; both 
have fostered progress in science and the arts. 
Each side is predominantly representative of one 
of the world’s great religions. Both sides desire 
to achieve a good life for their people and to share, 
and contribute to, the advancements of this 
century. 

“. . . The spirit of conciliation and of the good 
neighbor brings rich rewards to the people and to 
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the nations. If doing that involves some burdens, 
they are burdens which the United States would 
share, just as we would share the satisfaction 
which would result to all peoples if happiness, 
contentment, and good will could drive hatred and 
misery away from peoples whom we hold in high 
respect and honor.” 


U.S. Position on Cyprus Issue 


Following are texts of statements made to cor- 
respondents on March 12 and 13 by Lincoln White, 
acting chief of the News Division. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 12 


The United States Government is not a party 
to the negotiations which have been in progress 
regarding Cyprus and had no advance informa- 
tion on certain moves of the last few days af- 
fecting Cyprus. 

The United States had been encouraged by the 
steady progress made during the last few months 
regarding Cyprus. It had earnestly hoped that 
basic agreements might be reached which would 
enable the people of Cyprus to achieve their legit- 
imate desire of cooperating in the establishment 
of a government truly representative of the people 
of the island. We are confident that a solution 
may be reached which will take into account and 
safeguard the legitimate interests of all parties 
concerned. We earnestly hope that, despite the 
present reverses, no one will lose sight of the over- 
riding objective, which is the reestablishment of 
an atmosphere in which negotiations can be re- 
sumed and carried to a successful conclusion. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 13 


The Cyprus issue involves the direct interests 
of close friends and allies of the United States. 
It is, therefore, a matter which the United States 
views with attentive interest. 

The United States has not itself been a party to 
the Cyprus issue. Our sole effort has been to 
encourage those directly concerned to find a fair 
and just solution. 

We were greatly disappointed that the substan- 
tial progress made toward such a solution through 
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private discussion did not result in final agree- 
ment. We are convinced, however, that further 
progress can be made once an atmosphere con- 
ducive to negotiations can be reestablished. 

The United States is ready to assist its friends 


in the achievement of a just solution to the Cyprus 
problem. We view present problems with sym- 
pathetic concern but are confident that a solution 
can be found which will strengthen overall West- 
ern interests. 


Elements of Hope in the Middle East Economic Picture 


by Cedric H. Seager? 


I am particularly honored to be invited to raise 
your spirits during the closing hours of this in- 
teresting conference. Some of my friends have 
smiled cynically when I have mentioned the sub- 
ject of my talk. They appear to discern little of 
hope under the present darkness of sky. I share 
their anxiety and trepidation. If I took the short- 
term view, as they do, I would hesitate to address 
you today on this topic. But hope is a matter of 
wider perspective, reaching to far horizons, justi- 
fying its calculatiou. upon known experience, and 
in that context I find enough to promise a brighter 
future for an area so close to my heart. 

You will forgive this touch of sentimentality. I 
was born and raised in the area. I have lived in 
the midst of its wars and revolutions and have been 
marked by them. I have seen it humbled, and I 
have seen it rise from its knees to greatness. I 
have known its strength and its weakness, seen it 
move mountains by faith and spiritual determina- 
tion. Who can say there is no hope here? Ask 
him who saw the Greek stand steadfast against 
Italian, German, and Communist domination. 
Ask him who watched the Turk rise from the 
ashes of defeat and dare, first, the Western Powers 
and, later, Russia to deny her her destiny. Ask 
any witness of Arab accomplishments in the short 
period between colonia] domination and present 
independence. Ask anyone who has lived in Cairo 


Address made before the Conference on Middle Eastern 
Affairs of the Middle Kast Institute at Washington, D.C., 
op Mar. 10. Mr. Seager is Director of the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa Division of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 
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these past few years. Yes, ask anyone who suf- 
fered a sense of personal outrage by the treatment 
meted out to the Jews in this enlightened 20th 
century in those years that preceded the agony of 
Palestine. You will be told that there are men 
and women in this area, regardless of their race or 
religion, who are of the stuff of which all human 
hope is fashioned. 

That is my conviction and my faith. 

As to the matter of my hope, my faith, my talk 
this morning must be based largely upon a review 
of recent events and accomplishments which ap- 
pear to me to give sure promise of future strength 
and stability. 

My time is too short for a full review, and the 
area is as wide as it has been eventful. But I will 
do what I can in the time allotted. 


Greece 


It is only a decade since Greece lay in ruins, her 
population starving. It is less than that since the 
Communists were storming the outposts of Athens. 
In the interim, a remarkable recovery has taken 
place. Her economy has been placed on a stable 
basis, her transportation system restored, elec- 
tricity has been carried across the country to the 
most distant hamlets, and a small but powerful 
modern military force has joined in partnership 
with the Naro alliance. ‘The immediate outlook in 
Cyprus is discouraging, and Greco-Turkish rela- 
tions have been seriously strained. But more 
critical issues than Cyprus have been surmounted, 
and both Greece and Turkey, in our lifetime, have 
displayed statesmanship in patching up more 
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grievous wounds. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that they will allow present rancor to 
destroy future promise. 


Turkey 


Short-term difficulties in Turkey do not mar the 
prospect of a great future. To appreciate the full 
potential of this remarkable country, one must 
have lived through the years between the two 
World Wars, and since. There are present in- 
ternal dislocations. The Government’s financial 
difficulties are serious. Economic readjustment 
and belt tightening are necessary; but it is these 
very present difficulties that pave the way for 
further modernization and a continuation of the 
progress that has revolutionized the country in 35 
years. 

It is true that, with respect to the country’s econ- 
omy, the Government has tried to go too far too 
fast. This has resulted in mounting inflation, 
heavy debt, and increasing deficits in external 
trade balances, all of which must be brought under 
control. The newly constituted government of 
Premier Menderes has undertaken to adopt the 
necessary measures to bring about stabilization, 
which will necessitate slower, but more orderly, 
growth. 

The economic foundation of Turkey, which 
large-scale investment has buttressed and ex- 
panded, is sure. Ever-increasing benefits will de- 
rive from the new factories and mills, the power 
and the cement plants, the improved highway and 
harbor facilities which have transformed the face 
of the country. There has been an increase of 25 
percent in real per capita income and consumption 
during the past 5 years and an average 6 percent 
increase in gross national product for each year 
since 1949. Agricultural production has increased 
one-third since 1949, industry and mining by ap- 
proximately 50 percent, construction by 50 percent, 
while transportation and communications facili- 
ties have almost doubled. The effort, which has 
been notable, will pay increasing dividends. 

On the military side, the country has placed it- 
self in a strong defensive position, joining with 
Navo and the Baghdad Pact countries to deter ag- 
gression, while in the U.N. Councils she has con- 
tinued to exercise wise leadership. 


lran 


The outlook for Tran is brighter than at any 
ne ¢ ig recent years. By 1951 the economic 
time during recent years. By 1951 tl 
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situation had deteriorated to the point where loss 
of oil revenues had reduced the country to bank- 
ruptcy, created large-scale unemployment, and 
brought all developmental projects to a standstill. 
The U.S. had already established a technical as- 
sistance mission in Tehran, with regional offices in 
10 provinces. At the height of the crisis, and 
while negotiations over the oil nationalization issue 
were proceeding, substantial additional U.S. aid 
was provided, amounting to some $60 million in 
the first year. Statesmanship resolved the oil is- 
sue, a stable government took office, internal secu- 
rity was restored, and a climate for improved 
economic and administrative reform was created. 

Today, a country-wide development program, 
supported by substantial oil revenues, has been 
launched under strong administrative direction. 
Improved tax collections are expected to provide 
new income for normal budget requirements. The 
country’s creditworthiness has been greatly im- 
proved. The outlook, once so dismal, is full of 
promise. 


Iraq 

It is clear that a particularly bright future is 
opening up in Iraq. Wise planning has made 
good use of substantial oil revenues in the form of 
dams, roads, irrigation works, land reclamation, 
and land settlement programs, accompanied by 
simultaneous broad-scale educational and social- 
welfare advancement. There has been recourse to 
U.S. technical assistance in most of these areas of 
activity. As the full benefits of such large-scale 
investment in major fields of production accrue, a 
broad vista of opportunity will open up in this 
historic area. Industrial opportunities will mul- 
tiply, and there will be demand for greater skilled 
manpower than Iraq alone will be able to supply. 


Jordan 

I was heartened by what I saw of economic 
progress in Jordan when I visited that country a 
few months ago. Everybody in this room is fully 
aware of the great difficulties created by the refu- 
gee problem, which, until a solution is found and 
stability restored, will handicap Jordan’s potential 
for economic growth. This is one area where the 
short-term view offers nothing but discourage- 
ment. But it is impossible for me to believe that 
negotiations for settlement of the Jordan Valley 
waters problem, which last year came so near to 
success, will ultimately fail. With virtually full 
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agreement already reached on the technical side, 
one must hold to the conviction that political con- 
sent of all parties concerned is only a matter of 
time. Land reclamation, resettlement, power de- 
velopment, and other means of raising the living 
standards of many thousands of people will then 
materially advance the welfare of Jordan, as of 
other adjacent countries, and present hope will be 
justified by future fulfillment. 

Meanwhile, progress is not at a standstill in that 
country. There has been substantial improve- 
ment in agricultural production and successful 
exploitation of ground water resources. A good 
program of highway construction is well under 
way. Tourist revenues last year were the highest 
in Jordan’s history. The potential from this 
source is, of course, enormous when settlement of 
political issues is happily reached. The outlook 
for mineral resources development is also 
encouraging. 


Lebanon 

The ambitious Litani River development project 
in Lebanon offers promise for that country to meet 
all its needs for irrigation and power facilities. 
Highway development, already well advanced, will 
facilitate domestic and international trade. 


Israel 

The accomplishments of Israel, in the few years 
of that country’s turbulent history, have been re- 
markable. It has skillfully welded a diverse mix- 
ture of people from various cultures into a single 
constructive force, making the utmost of its own 
meager resources and not inconsiderable external 
assistance to create an economy and an industrial 
machine that could very profitably serve, to the 
advantage of all concerned, all the nations of the 
area under conditions of peace and friendly com- 
mercial intercourse. 


Egypt 

The economic problem of Egypt is one of the 
most difficult to resolve in the area. Western sup- 
port of the High Aswan Dam construction has 
been offered. It is, of course, an economic “must” 
for Egypt, with its potential for power and indus- 
trial development, together with the irrigation of 
2 million acres of land. 

But the problem of Egypt extends far beyond 
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Promises 
made to the Egyptian people by its leaders of 
broad-scale economic and social improvement re- 
quire fulfillment. The magnitude of the total 
undertaking is one of the greatest of our time. Its 
solution calls for steady nerves, wisdom, and the 
cooperation of all sincerely concerned for Egypt’s 


the area of influence of High Aswan. 


welfare. The outbreak of hostilities, or even the 
constant shadow of war, would hideously impede 
progress. Our aid already extended to Egypt, 
and proffered in connection with High Aswan, is 
substantial. It is extended in association with our 
genuine admiration for the reform policies advo- 
cated by the Nasser government and pursuant to 
our desire to promote stability in the area. Forces 
that would seriously exacerbate animosities that 
have handicapped economic progress in the Middle 
East have lately entered the area, motivated by 
policies that are inimical to the growth of a pros- 
perous free-world society. With such help as can 
be extended by the West, from her own resources, 
and from considerable additional resources that 
could be made available out of the Middle East it- 
self under more stabilized conditions, the solution 
to the problem can be found. To succumb to the 
blandishments of Soviet Russia, the greatest dis- 
ruptive force in history, would endanger, not ad- 
vance, the welfare of Egypt and all the area. 


Optimism for Future Development of Middle East 

The foregoing examples of specific progress in 
certain countries of the area in recent times lead 
me to a few generalizations that justify, in my 
opinion, a large measure of optimism for the 
future development of the Middle East. This op- 
timism is based upon my knowledge and experi- 
ence of those underlying conditions that stimulate, 
indeed compel, economic advancement. The 
calamity that would crumble such advancement is 
war. One must work and pray, in this tense hour, 
to see that the clock shall not be set back by any 
such calamity. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the upward 
surge of vast populations in underdeveloped areas 
is among the most vital forces of our times. The 
crying need of people is for better health condi- 
tions and a reasonable measure of progress. This 
is a movement fraught with an infinite potential, 
for good or for evil. It was the late, much loved 
Dr. Bennett, the first point 4 administrator, who 
said that a billion people had been vouchsafed a 
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window onto the 20th century and that it was up 
to us to provide them a door. 

The Middle East is crowded with these people— 
restless, dynamic, intelligent. The compulsion 
placed upon their leaders is to make visible eco- 
nomic progress while preserving independence 
that has been won out of so much trial and tribu- 
lation. We, for our part, have recognized that 
economic development is the most important key 
to political stability in underdeveloped countries 
and to the security of the Western World itself. 
The technical and economic assistance that we 
have rendered already, the measure of aid we are 
willing to continue to render, is token of our recog- 
nition of this fact. This cooperative effort can 
continue to gather momentum as the resources of 
the area, human as well as material, are mobilized 
to attain a common objective. 

These human and material resources of the 
Middle East are immense. Waters are available 
for increasing production of food and power. The 
fact that the Jordan water development plan has 
not yet been fully agreed does not diminish the 
fact that the Jordan and Yarmuk Rivers do exist, 
providing substantial hope for the future. Un- 
plumbed possibilities still exist, from Iran to 
Egypt, across Tigris, Euphrates, Litani, Nile, and 
other bodies of water, for limitless additional pro- 
ductive effort. New subterranean water resources 
are constantly being discovered ; more mineral de- 
posits, and more oil. Plenty of work remains to 
be done in the exploratory stages, but, once such 
explorations reveal the availability of important 
resources, I am convinced that private capital will 
find it profitable to develop them for the genera] 
welfare of the people of this area. 

I have hope in the proven adaptability, in a 
phenomenally short space of time, of the people 
themselves to modern techniques. Bedouin tribes- 
men have become skilled mechanics in a short 
period of time. Forsaking their traditional no- 
madic cultural pattern, they are digging wells, re- 
pairing machines and vehicles, taking their place 
in factories. 

Improvements in education and health and vo- 
cational training will result in a revolution in the 
way of life of these people. It will become in- 
creasingly less necessary to import skilled techni- 
cians from outside the area to carry forward the 
task of economic development and industrial ex- 
pansion. As the people themselves acquire an 
ever more important share in their own material 
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growth, as their restlessness is channeled into 
gainful effort, the goal of stability and prosperity 
will come nearer to attainment. 

Thus I conclude that the major element of 
hope in the future of the Middle East derives from 
the people of the Middle East themselves; from 
their resources, their ancient cultures, the en- 
lightened attitudes of their governments, and the 
willingness of freedom lovers everywhere to help 
them attain a better life and a more peaceful 
future. 


U.S. Atomic Experts To Visit 
Thailand, Pakistan, Turkey 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State (press release 144) announced 
on March 16 that Louis Roddis, deputy director 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Division of 
Reactor Development, and Dr. John Lawrence, 
director of the Donner Laboratory, University of 
California, Berkeley, will visit Thailand and 
Pakistan and that Mr. Roddis will visit Turkey 
within the next 3 weeks to consult with appro- 
priate officials and scientists in connection with 
these countries’ desire to develop atomic energy 
programs utilizing the peaceful applications of 
atomic energy. The three countries are among 
those with which the United States has signed 
agreements for cooperation pursuant to President 
Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program. Mr. 
Roddis and Dr. Lawrence will arrive at Bangkok 
on March 19 and at Karachi on March 28, and Mr. 
Roddis will arrive at Ankara on April 3. 


Physicist To Lecture in Japan 
on Peaceful Uses of Atom 


The Department of State announced on March 
16 (press release 143) that Clark D. Goodman, as- 
sistant director for research and development, 
Reactor Development Division, Atomic Energy 
Commission, has accepted an invitation to partici- 
pate in the International Educational Exchange 
Program of the Department of State and will leave 
on March 19 for Japan. He expects to open the 
atoms-for-peace exhibit at Osaka and will also de- 
liver lectures at cultural centers and universities 
in other parts of the country. Dr. Goodman’s visit 
is part of the overall program to assist friendly 
foreign countries in developing peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 
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The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near East, 


South Asia, and Africa During 1955 


PART II: PROBLEMS OF REGIONAL SECURITY! 


by Harry N. Howard 


The United States and Middle East Defense 


Since the end of World War II the United 
States has been very much interested in the de- 
fense of the Middle East and has expressed that 
interest in a wide variety of ways, including as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey (1947) and support 
for the entry of those countries into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (1952). Together 
with France, Turkey, and the United Kingdom, 
the United States during 1951-1952 sought the 
establishment of a Middle East Command or Mid- 
die East Defense Organization; this concept 
failed to materialize, however, largely because 
of the Middle Eastern preoccupation with local 
quarrels and with disputes with the Western 
states. 

Following his visit to the area in May 1953, 
Secretary Dulles concluded that any sound re- 
gional defense arrangement would have to rest 
on the desires of the peoples and governments in 
the Middle East. Mr. Dulles found that the states 
of the Northern Tier, more exposed to external 
danger, were more likely than the others to find a 
solution of the problem and also were so situated 
as to provide the greatest measure of protection 
to the area. He therefore concluded that it should 
be the policy of the United States to assist in 
strengthening the defenses of those countries 
which desired such assistance in order to resist the 





> For Part I of this article, dealing with political issues, 
see BULLETIN Of Mar. 19, 1956, p. 452. Part III, dealing 
with mutual security and U.S. assistance programs, will 
appear ip a subsequent issue. Mr. Howard is United 
Nations adviser for the Bureau of Near East, South Asian, 
and African Affairs. 
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common threat. It was hoped that the states 
directly concerned would recognize the common 
danger and would cooperate for collective re- 
gional defense. The United States could encour- 
age efforts which were consistent with its own 
security goals and could help to fill gaps in the 
evolving defense arrangement. But the countries 
of the area should take the lead in establishing this 
arrangement; they should also determine whether 
it should take the form of a single structure or of 
separate but related units and whether the ar- 
rangement should be restricted to states in the 
area or should include Western states interested 
in the defense of the area.? 


The Turco-Iraqi Pact, February 24, 1955 


It was within the framework of this general 
policy and of article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter that the United States looked with ap- 
proval upon the Turco-Pakistani treaty of April 
2, 1954, and signed mutual defense assistance 
agreements with Iraq (April 21, 1954) and Paki- 
stan (May 19, 1954). Pakistan, which thus be- 
came linked by treaty in a Middle Eastern arrange- 
ment, was in addition a signatory of the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty on September 
8, 1954, together with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. 

The United States also looked with approval 


*See John D. Jernegan, “Middle East Defense,” But- 
LETIN of Apr. 4, 1955, p. 564. 

* For a brief background, see Harry N. Howard, U.N. 
Policy in the Near Hast, South Asia, and Africa—1954 
(Department of State publication 5801), pp. 86-42. 
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on the Pact of Mutual Cooperation which Iraq 
and Turkey signed at Baghdad on February 24, 
1955, despite the misgivings of certain other Arab 
States, notably Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia, 
and despite Soviet strictures concerning the pact.* 
The Turco-Iraqi treaty, in its preamble, referred 
to the treaty signed by the two countries on March 
29, 1946, which had recognized that the peace and 
security of Turkey and Iraq were an integral part 
of the peace and security of the Middle East as a 
whole. It also noted that article 2 of the Arab 
Collective Security Treaty had specified that that 
treaty did not affect rights and obligations under 
the United Nations. Under article 1, “consistent 
with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter,” 
Turkey and Iraq were to “cooperate for their 
security and defense” and the specific measures to 
be taken in this connection were to be the subject 
of “special agreements.” The parties agreed not 
to interfere in each other’s domestic affairs and to 
settle disputes by peaceful means, in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter. The new treaty 
was not in contradiction with any of their inter- 
national obligations, and the parties undertook 
to assume no incompatible obligations. It was 
open to accession to any member of the Arab 
League * and to any other state actively concerned 
with the “peace and security” of the Middle East, 
“fully recognized by both the High Contracting 
Parties.” A permanent council of ministerial 
rank was to be established under the treaty. The 
pact would remain in force for a 5-year period, 
subject to denunciation within 6 months prior to 
expiry. Attached to the treaty was an exchange 
of notes in which the parties placed on record their 
understanding that it would enable Turkey and 
Traq 
to cooperate in resisting any aggression directed against 
either of them and that in order to ensure the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in the region, we have agreed 
to work in close cooperation for effecting the carrying 
out of the United Nations resolutions concerning Palestine. 
Despite certain gaps in both the Turco-Paki- 
stani and the Turco-Iraqi treaties, the United 
States held that the association of Middle Eastern 


‘For partial text and exchange of notes, see Embassy 
of Iraq (Washington, D.C.), Bulletin, vol. I1, No. 3 (March 
1955). 

*At the time of the signing of the Baghdad Pact the 
League included Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen; the Sudan joined on 
Jan. 19, 1956. 
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states under such defense arrangements, directed 
against potential external aggression, was a safe- 
guard also against their involvement in possible 
aggression within the area. The willingness of 
states to enter into such regional arrangements 
was an earnest that their attention was directed 
toward the common threat. 


Soviet Opposition 


The Soviet Government bitterly denounced the 
Turco-Iraqi Pact and, during the discussions of 
the Gaza incident in the Security Council in 
March 1955, held the policy of “forming military 
blocs” responsible for the tension in the Middle 
East. In turn, U.S. Representative Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and others pointed to the purely de- 
fensive character of the arrangement. Turkish 
Ambassador Selim Sarper noted that the Soviet- 
Communist Chinese treaty of 1950 had led to ag- 
gression in Korea, while Naro and similar instru- 
ments looked only toward security.® 

On April 15, 1955, the Soviet Union published a 
statement, which was subsequently repeated on 
February 13, 1956, warning against the develop- 
ment of a Middle East defense system and deny- 
ing any threat of aggression on its part—this, 
despite the fact that the Soviet Union itself since 
1943 had built a formidable bloc of states dom- 
inated by the Communist system. (The bloc was 
formally consolidated in the Treaty of Warsaw 
on May 14, 1955.) The Soviet Government said it 
thoroughly approved of the “neutralist” stand of 
Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia and of those coun- 
tries’ opposition to the Turco-Iraqi treaty and 
declared it could not be “indifferent to the situa- 
tion” in the Middle East, since the creation of 
“military blocs” and the establishment of “foreign 
military bases” in the area were “directly related to 
the security of the U.S.S.R.” 


Expansion of Pact 

Despite the Soviet position, however, on April 4 
the United Kingdom had adhered to the treaty. 
By a special agreement the U.K. at the same time 
terminated the Anglo-Iraqi alliance of June 30, 
1930, and gave up its bases at Habbaniya, Shaiba, 
and Margil; Iraq hereafter was to assume full re- 
sponsibility for its own defense. When Pakistan 
adhered to the Baghdad Pact on September 23, the 
United States expressed “sympathy with the desire 


® See especially U.N. docs. S/PV. 698, 695, and 696. 
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of these nations to provide for their legitimate self- 
defense through a collective arrangement within 
the framework of the United Nations.”* Such an 
arrangement, especially between “the ‘Northern 
Tier’ nations of the Middle East,” contained “the 
elements needed for an effective area defense struc- 
ture.” The United States, therefore, welcomed 
Pakistan’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact, since it 
would “facilitate the cooperation of these nations 
for their mutual benefit and common defense.” 

When Iran announced its intention to adhere to 
the Baghdad Pact on October 11, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister summoned the Iranian Chargé 
d’Affaires, once more denounced the treaty, de- 
clared it to be an instrument of Western colonial- 
ism and aggression, and charged that the action 
was inconsistent with the Soviet-Iranian treaties 
of February 26, 1921, and October 1, 1927. In con- 
trast, the United States welcomed Iran’s adher- 
ence; a statement issued on October 12 declared 
that Iran’s decision was “further evidence of the 
desire and ability of nations of the Middle East to 
develop regional arrangements for collective self- 
defense within the framework of the charter of the 
United Nations.”* Moreover, the drawing to- 
gether of the Northern Tier nations “should pro- 
mote peace, stability, and well-being in the area.” 
In no respect could “this natural association be 
deemed hostile or threatening or directed against 
any other nation.” The statement continued : 

The United States has had a longstanding interest in 
the territorial integrity and sovereign independence of 
Iran. That has been amply demonstrated in the past. 
That interest remains a cardinal feature of U.S. policy and 
assures that the United States will not waver in its 
demonstrated purpose to assist Iran and other free na- 
tions which are making their own determined efforts to 
achieve defensive strength and economic and social 
progress. 

Ratification by the Shah was completed on October 
26, 1955. 

Partly as a counterweight to the pact, Syria and 
Egypt, on October 20, and Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, on October 27, 1955, signed defense pacts, 
On November 29, Syria and Egypt established a 
joint command; Egypt and Saudi Arabia took a 
similar step on December 26. 

On November 21 and 22, an organizational meet- 
ing of the Council of the Baghdad Pact was held 
at Baghdad. The United States was represented 
by Ambassador Waldemar Gallman and Adm. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1955, p. 534. 
* Ibid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 653. 
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John H. Cassady in the capacity of observers, 
During the session on November 21, Ambassador 
Gallman reiterated U.S. approval of the treaty, 
indicating that the presence of observers and the 
intention to establish permanent political and mili- 
tary liaison constituted “still further evidence of 
the continuing interest of the U.S. in the pact and 
its objectives.” ® 


Baghdad Pact Communique 


The Council welcomed the intention of the 
United States to establish liaison with it and to 
have an observer present at the organizational 
meeting of the economic committee. Its final com- 
munique also expressed appreciation of the “gen- 
erous and valuable help” which the United States 
had extended to its members “in the provision of 
arms and other military equipment to enable them 
to strengthen their defence against aggression, and 
of the support and encouragement” of the United 
States “in their efforts to cooperate for peace.” 
Appreciation was also expressed “for the extensive 
economic assistance” which had been “freely ac- 
corded by the Government of the United States.” 
The five members of the Council reaffirmed their 
intention, under the Baghdad Pact and in con- 
sonance with article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, “to work in full partnership with united 
purpose for peace and security in the Middle East, 
to defend their territories against aggression or 
subversion, and to promote the welfare and pros- 
perity of the peoples in that region.” Provision 
was made for a permanent organization at 
Baghdad.” The members agreed to appoint 
deputy representatives, with ambassadorial rank, 
to the Council, which would be in continuous ses- 
sion; the Foreign Ministers would meet at least 
once a year. A special session of the Council 
would be held at Tehran during April 1956. 

The Council set up an economic committee “to 
develop and strengthen the economic and financial 
resources of the region.” The committee would 
consider the sharing of experience in the field of 
development and discuss problems on a regional 
basis with the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the World Health Organ- 
ization, Unicer, and other specialized agencies. 
The Council noted a British statement that the 
United Kingdom was ready to use its experience 


* [bid., Dec. 5, 1955, p. 926. 
” Awni Khalidy of Iraq became Secretary General. 
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in the atomic energy field to assist other signatories 
with their projects for the peaceful application of 
atomic energy.” 

The members of the Baghdad Pact appear to 
be laying a solid foundation for the development 
of a new regional security arrangement in the 
Middle East, based not merely upon military and 
political considerations but also upon broad eco- 
nomic cooperation. Shortly after their first ses- 
sion, Secretary Dulles noted the achievement as 
among the collective security arrangements form- 
ing a “worldwide political warning system,” and, 
in his state of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower included the Baghdad Pact as one of the 
“major gains for the system of collective security” 
scored by the free world during 1955.” 


ICJ Action on Cases 
Involving U.S. Claims 
Press release 140 dated March 16 

The International Court of Justice announced 
on March 15, 1956, that it has directed that the 
two applications filed by the United States against 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union respectively 
be removed from the General List of the Court. 
The application against Czechoslovakia was filed 
on March 29, 1955,1 and the application against 
the Soviet Union was filed on June 2, 1955.2. The 
Court gave as the sole reason for this direction 
the refusal of the Czechoslovak Government and 
the Soviet Government to agree to take the neces- 
sary actions to submit themselves to the Court’s 
jurisdiction for the purposes of those cases. 

The U.S. Government, in its application against 
Czechoslovakia, charged the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment with liability to pay damages in the 
amount of $271,384.16 arising out of the destruc- 


"Wor text of communique, see BULLETIN of Jan, 2, 1956, 
p. 16. 

® Tbid., Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1008, and Jan. 16, 1956, p. 81. 

Riots occurred in Jordan during December 1955 and 
January 1956 in connection with the possibility that Jor- 
dan might adhere to the Baghdad Pact. Secretary Dulles 
on Jan. 8 expressed to the Jordanian Chargé d’Affaires 
his deep concern at reports of mob violence at Amman on 
Jan. 7 and in the Jordan-occupied sector of Jerusalem, 


Where American property was damaged and American. 


lives endangered (ibid., Jan. 16, 1956, p. 85). 
BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 648. 
*Tbid., July 11, 1955, p. 65. 
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tion of a U.S. Air Force F-84 type aircraft over 
Germany on March 10, 1953. It charged that 
without any provocation the Government of 
Czechoslovakia had caused MIG-type military 
aircraft to overfly the Czechoslovak-German 
border and to pursue and attack U.S. Air Force 
F-84 aircraft which were engaged in peaceable 
routine patrol in the U.S. Zone of Germany, and 
that these actions constituted serious violations of 
international law. It pointed out that the 
Czechoslovak Government had asserted an en- 
tirely contrary version of the facts of the inci- 
dent, including an assertion that the inci- 
dent had taken place 18 kilometers south-south- 
west of Pilsen within Czechoslovakia, and that 
the F-84 had been damaged as a result of an 
engagement which occurred when the F-84 did 
not comply with a direction to land in Czechoslo- 
vakia given by the MIG aircraft. These and 
other allegations of fact by the Czechoslovak 
Government the U.S. Government denied, and in 
its application it pointed out that the Czechoslo- 
vak Government had failed to reply, although 
twice requested, to the U.S. Government’s invita- 
tion to take this dispute to the International Court 
of Justice. 

In its application against the Soviet Union, the 
U.S. Government charged the Soviet Government 
with liability to pay damages of $1,620,295.01 on 
account of the destruction on October 7, 1952, off 
Hokkaido, Japan, of a U.S. Air Force B-29 air- 
craft and the loss of its crew. In addition to the 
dispute as to the circumstances of the incident, 
serious questiens of international law were also 
involved. These included the validity of the 
Soviet Government's claim to sovereignty over the 
Habomai Islands situated off Hokkaido, Japan. 
The U.S. Government supported the Japanese 
Government’s denial of the legal right of the 
Soviet Government to hold the Habomai Islands. 


In filing these applications with the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the U.S. Government has 
exhausted all diplomatic channels; it took these 
actions in each case in the hope that the respond- 
ent government might, if it truly believed that its 
version of the facts was the true one, permit the 
International Court of Justice to hear the evi- 
dence and the legal contentions of both sides. 
However, on May 6, 1955, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment informed the Court that it regarded the 
U.S. Government’s application “as unacceptable” 
because “totally unfounded,” the incident of 
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March 10, 1953, having, it said, occurred over 
Czechoslovakia. On August 26, 1955, the Soviet 
Government informed the Court that it regarded 
“as unacceptable the proposal of the Government 
of the United States of America that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice should examine the case 
concerning the American bomber”; it gave as its 
reason that the case asserted against it “is totally 
unfounded” and “no question arises in this case 
which calls for a decision of the International 
Court of Justice and it sees no reason why the 
question should be dealt with by the International 
Court of Justice.” 

These refusals by the Czechoslovak Government 
and the Soviet Government to permit these dis- 
putes to be passed on by judicial authority are to 


be regretted. The notion that a court, and par- 
ticularly the International Court of Justice, 
should have jurisdiction only over cases where 
the parties are in agreement as to the facts, which 
is implied in the Czechoslovak Government’s let- 
ter of May 6, 1955, and the Soviet Government's 
letter of August 26, 1955, will come as an unfor- 
tunate frustration of the attempts of peace-loving 
governments to settle serious international dis- 
putes by the processes of law and order. For its 
part, the U.S. Government hopes that all govern- 
ments will not only continue to profess their ad- 
herence to principles of international law and 
peace but will cooperate to permit these principles 
to be applied to their own conduct in justiciable 
disputes. 


Correspondence of President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin 
on Disarmament and U.S.-Soviet Relations 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER BULGANIN! 


White House press release dated March 6 
March 1, 1956 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: In accordance with my 
message to you of October eleventh, I have now 
thoroughly reviewed your letter of September 
nineteenth,’ regarding the objective of an ac- 
ceptable system of disarmament which we dis- 
cussed at Geneva. 

I have noted with satisfaction that you have ex- 
pressed agreement with the importance of provid- 
ing mutual safeguards against surprise attack 
and with the desirability of reciprocal reductions 
in armaments. You have credited me with a sin- 
cere desire to find a way to settle the important 
problem of international control and inspection. 

It would appear, however, that you raise the 
following questions with regard to my Geneva 
proposal. You ask whether the adoption of my 
offer would lead to the reduction of armaments, 
and express doubt. You suggest the need of ex- 
tending the inspection to other countries. You 


* President Eisenhower’s letter was delivered by Am- 
bassador Bohlen at Moscow on Mar. 5. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 643. 
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raise other points regarding nuclear weapons. 

I am confident that the adoption of my Geneva 
proposal combined with ground inspection teams 
which you proposed, thus reducing the danger of 
surprise attack, will in fact lead to a reduction of 
armaments, the lessening of tensions, and the 
brightening of the prospects of a durable peace. 
Certainly the United States is fully resolved to 
achieve those ends. My representative on the 
Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission will be prepared to help develop 
a program to carry out that resolve, through ap- 
propriate action by our Governments. 

In my judgment, our efforts must be directed 
especially to bringing under control the nuclear 
threat. As an important step for this purpose 
and assuming the satisfactory operation of our 
air and ground inspection system, the United 
States would be prepared to work out, with other 
nations, suitable and safeguarded arrangements 
so that future production of fissionable materials 
anywhere in the world would no longer be used 
to increase the stockpiles of explosive weapons. 
With this could be combined my proposal of De- 
cember 8, 1953, “to begin now and continue to 
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make joint contributions” from existing stockpiles 
of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an 
international atomic agency.’ These measures, if 
carried out adequately, would reverse the present 
trend toward a constant increase in nuclear weap- 
ons overhanging the world. My ultimate hope 
is that all production of fissionable materials any- 
where in the world will be devoted exclusively to 
peaceful purposes. 

I am mindful of the difficulties in this regard, 
pointed out in your Government’s proposals of 
May 10, 1955,* arising from the possibilities for 
evading international control and organizing the 
clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. The risks inherent in failing to achieve 
control, however, make it imperative to overcome 
the difficulties involved and to devise and imple- 
ment an effective system of safeguards. With 
genuine efforts on both sides, I feel confident we 
can succeed in this endeavor. 

In general, my feeling is that disarmament 
should be sought primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, in terms of limitations on armaments rather 
than on men. The former are more subject to 
supervision, regulation and control than the 
latter. Inthe present state of international affairs 
and especially in the absence of real peace in the 
Far East, I foresee that it may be difficult to agree 
on reductions in the general level of armed forces 
at this time. It should, however, be possible now 
to agree on measures having a stabilizing effect, 
dealing with the control and limitation, under 
proper safeguards, of major types of armaments. 
These measures will be an essential part of the 
comprehensive system required to provide security 
to participating states. 

If the United States and U.S.S.R. and our asso- 
ciates on the Subcommittee—the United Kingdom, 
France and Canada—can reach a basic agreement, 
I am confident that other nations would want to 
join in what they would regard as a favorable 
development for world peace. With the agree- 
ment of other nations concerned, the United States 
would expect the agreed system of supervision 
to apply, in an appropriate and effective manner, 
to forces and facilities which we both have outside 
our borders. 

During the early phases of such a program, 
both the U.S.S.R. and the United States would 


* Tbid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
‘Tbid., May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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have very extensive military strength, including 
stocks of nuclear weapons. I wish to make it clear 
that, so far as the United States is concerned, 
we would continue to hold such strength, not for 
aggression, nor for narrow national purposes, but 
as a contribution toward world stability in this 
transitional period. 

I welcome the indication that you are giving 
major attention to this subject which has such 
extraordinary significance to the peoples of our 
two countries and of the other nations of the 
world. May I assure you and the people of your 
country that the objective of the United States 
continues to be the attainment of a just and 
durable peace. 

I hope that the coming meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee will succeed in making real 
progress toward that goal. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of February first which 
replied to mine of January twenty-eighth.© My 
view remains generally as expressed in that letter. 
But I shall continue to study the problem with 
a view to seeing whether it seems that any useful 
new steps can be taken as between us. I may com- 
municate again with you later on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisENHOWER 


His Excellency 
Marshal Nixotar A. BuLGANIN 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Moscow 


PREMIER BULGANIN TO THE PRESIDENT‘ 


Press release 56 dated February 2 


THE KREMLIN, Moscow 
February 1, 1956 


DeAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Your message of January 27 
[28], which was written in so friendly a tone, could not 
fail to awaken in me recollections of those sincere and 
frank conversations which we had with Your Excellency 
and our other colleagues at Geneva six months ago. We 
may hold different positions, we may defend different 
views, but if we also have good will and a desire to under- 
stand each other, then such discussions contribute to the 
strengthening of trust and the promotion of friendly 
relations. 





*Ibid., Feb. 6, 1956, p. 191. 
°Premier Bulganin’s letter was delivered to Secretary 
Dulles by Soviet Ambassador Zaroubin on Feb. 2. 
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I was gratified by your agreement that the present 
international situation makes it imperative for all states, 
especially the Great Powers, which bear special responsi- 
bility for ensuring the peace and security of nations, to 
adopt measures which can contribute to a further easing 
of international tension and the strengthening of trust 
and cooperation between states. 

I was also gratified by your agreement that the historic 
friendship between our nations gives us a basis on which 
better political relations between our countries might be 
established. 

It is precisely because such a basis exists that my 
colleagues and I decided, soon after our nations had wel- 
comed the New Year, to address to Your Excellency a pro- 
posal to consider jointly concrete steps that would permit 
a substantial improvement in the relations between our 
two countries. In this connection we felt that the future 
peace of the world depended to a great extent on the status 
of our relations. 

We believed, and still believe, that the time has come 
for concluding a treaty of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween our countries. This would be an important con- 
tribution to the development of Soviet-American relations 
and, at the same time, would contribute to the improve- 
ment of relations between your friends and ours in the 
international field. We can only regret that our proposal 
did not have a more favorable reception on the part of 
Your Excellency. 

As far as I was able to judge, Your Excellency is pre- 
occupied by the fact that the draft treaty proposed by us 
repeats to a certain degree some provisions of the U.N. 
Charter, which our countries have signed. But this fact, 
it seems to us, not only does not hinder but, on the con- 
trary, favors the conclusion of the treaty. 
of the U.N. Charter by no means excludes the possibility 


of concluding any bilateral agreements between members , 


of that organization that are based on its principles. It 
expressly states in the U.N. Charter that members of the 
United Nations are to “establish conditions under which 


justice and respect for the obligations arising from treaties, 


and other sources of international law can be maintained.” 


The United States of America, like many other states, . 


after the creation of the U.N. became a party to a large 
number of both bilateral and multilateral treaties and 
agreements. 
can there be any doubt as to the incontestable right of 
sovereign states, in the interest of peace, to conclude any 
treaties and agreements that regulate their relations with 
other countries. 


Nor can we fail to take into account that the U.N. Char- , 


ter itself cannot be sufficiently effective if the two greatest 
powers in the world—the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.—do not 
harmonize their relations. It can become more effective 
if our two countries cooperate in fulfilling the aims of the 
U.N. I think that Your Excellency will agree with this. 

As far as I am able to judge, certain doubts arise in your 
mind because of the fact that we propose to Your Excel- 
lency the conclusion of a treaty “on a bilateral basis,” 
whereas the U.N. Charter is a “treaty between many 
states.” But you will agree that the conclusion of a treaty 
of friendship and cooperation between the two strongest 
powers in the world would contribute enormously to a 
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The existence - 


In this connection there has never been nor ' 


healthier international situation. On the other hand, we 
are willing to conclude similar treaties with other states 
as well, including the United Kingdom and France. 
Lastly, the proposal to conclude a treaty between the two 
groups of states—those parties to NATo and those parties 
to the Warsaw Treaty—is still open. 

In your message you rightly observe that it is deeds and 
not words that count in the establishment of peace 
throughout the world. The conclusion of a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. would be one of the most important concrete acts 
in this respect, in as much as our two countries, once they 
had the very important obligations provided for in the 
draft treaty, would strengthen confidence and would bring 
tranquillity to the entire international situation. This 
would mean that our countries do not confine themselves 
to verbal assurances of their desire to be friends but put 
into actual practice the obligations which they have 
assumed. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that after the Geneva Con- 
ference important steps had already been taken in this 
direction, contributing to a relaxation of international 
tension, and it is therefore difficult to agree with the as- 
sertion that the post-Geneva period has not justified the 
hopes of nations. 

For its part the Soviet Government has already taken a 
series of steps designed to relax international tension and 
strengthen confidence among states. In this connection I 
should like to call to your attention the reduction in the 
Soviet Union’s armed forces in 1955 by 640,000 men; the 
reduction in the appropriations for military needs of the 
U.S.S.R. for 1956 by 9.6 billion rubles as compared to 1955; 
the Soviet Union’s withdrawal from its last military base 


in the territory of other states, namely, the military base 


in Finland-Porkkala-Udd ; and the initiative of the Soviet 
Union toward concluding a state treaty with Austria, 
which led to the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Austrian territory and the assumption by Austria of the 
obligation to pursue a policy of permanent neutrality. 
Other steps taken by the Soviet Union toward easing 
international tension and improving relations among states 
are also well known. 

In the Soviet Union it is thought that other states 
might also back up their declarations with specific deeds. 
Meanwhile, to be frank, Mr. President, it must be said 
that not only have certain great powers failed to take 
similar action, but on the contrary much is being done 
to increase international tension. 

In spite of the positive results of our Geneva meeting, 
the military appropriations of certain Western powers, 
including the U.S.A., not only fail to be reduced but are 
even being increased. The number of American military 
bases in foreign territories is also being increased ; more- 
over, these bases are located mainly in areas adjoining 
the borders of the Soviet Union. You will agree that 
this cannot fail to create fully understandable apprehen- 
sion among the Soviet people concerning the intentions 
of the U.S.A. 

We cannot but call attention also to the fact that, con- 
trary to our mutuai assurances of peace at the time of 
the Geneva Conference, Mr. President, certain leading 
personages of the U.S.A. continue to make statements 
which can in no way be said to conform to the “spirit 
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of Geneva.” It is a well-known fact, for example, that 
very recently a statement was made in the U.S.A. in 
favor of a policy that would keep the country “on the 
brink of war.” We must also call attention to the 
belligerent statements of a number of military leaders 
of Nato, who openly advocate a continuation of the arma- 
ments race and the accumulation of stocks of atomic 
weapons in the Nato forces and do not feel any qualms 
about threatening to use them. 

In proposing the conclusion of a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation between our countries, we follow the 
reasoning that the conclusion of such a treaty and the 
improvement of relations between our countries would 
make it easier to accomplish substantial reductions of 
armaments and armed forces. We could, for instance, 
seek a reduction in the armed forces of five powers to these 
levels, Which have been duly agreed to by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. An agreement on the prob- 
lem of atomic weapons, the prohibition of which is de- 
manded by the nations, would also contribute to it. 
A solution of the problem of establishing an appropriate 
international control would also become easier. 

In your message you again called attention to your 
“open skies’ proposal, which provides for mutual flights 
over the territories of the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
respectively by American and Soviet airplanes for the 
purpose of aerophotography, as well as for an exchange 
of military information. My colleagues and I have al- 
ready had the opportunity to express their attitude on 
this proposal. It seems to us that in the present inter- 
national situation and, moreover, under conditions of a 
completely unrestricted armaments race, the carrying out 
of such flights would not only fail to free the peoples from 
the fear of a new war, but on the contrary would intensify 
that fear and mutual suspicion. Judge for yourself, Mr. 
President: what would the military leaders of your 
country do if it were reported to them that the aeropho- 
tography showed that your neighbor had more airfields? 
To be sure, they would order an immediate increase in 
the number of their own airfields. Naturally, our military 
leaders would do the same in a similar case. It is not 
difficult to understand that the result would be a further 
intensification of the armaments race. 

It would be a different matter, if we could agree on a 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. Then, the 
carrying out of an appropriate control, the methods of 
which could be agreed upon, would be justified and 
necessary. 

One cannot fail to note also that the obligation of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. to solve all questions in dispute 
between them by peaceful means alone, which signifies a 
refusal to use force or the threat of force in their mutual 
relations, including atomic and hydrogen weapons, would 
indeed have a calm effect on the international situation 
and would create more favorable conditions for reaching 
an agreement on other unsettled international problems. 

Thus, the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co 
operation between the United States and the Soviet Union 
would mean that we could actually do something, as you 
say in your message, “to convince the world that we had 
no aggressive purposes against each other.” 

As far as the concrete international problems touched 
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upon in your message are concerned, I am convinced, as 
before, that, along with the problem of disarmament, the 
most important is the problem of guaranteeing European 
security. At the Geneva Meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
in the fall of 19557 the Government of ti.e Soviet Union 
introduced a number of concrete proposals for the solution 
of this problem. As before, the Soviet Government con- 
siders that the problem of an effective guarantee of se- 
curity in Europe may best be solved on the basis of es- 
tablishing a single all-European system of collective 
security. 

In our proposals we also tried to meet halfway the 
wishes of the three Western powers on many important 
questions, and we also took into consideration concrete 
ideas in that field which were brought forward by the 
representatives of the Western powers during our meeting 
at Geneva. The proposals of the Soviet Government to 
guarantee European security also take full account of the 
important role which the United States of America plays 
in the solution of European affairs. 

However, the governments of the three powers did not 
agree to our proposals and opposed them with a plan 
that would tend to reestablish militarism in all Germany 
and in addition provide for the inclusion of a united 
Germany in a closed military bloc created by the Western 
powers. It is not difficult to understand that such a plan 
cannot serve as a basis for solving the question of guaran- 
teeing genuine security in Europe and for settling the 
German problem. 

Inasmuch as in the postwar period in Europe there arose 
and were consolidated two German states having different 
social and economic systems and developing in different 
ways, the problem of establishing a unified Germany as a 
peace-loving and democratic state cannot, of course, be 
solved without an appropriate agreement between the 
Germans themselves—between the German Democratic 
Republic and the German Federal Republic. 

At the same time, I am convinced that the normalization 
of Soviet-American relations and, in particular, such a 
step as the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and co- 
operation between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., would be 
of great positive significance also in establishing the neces- 
sary prerequisites for the solution of the German problem. 

With regard to your remark concerning the right of 
the nations to choose the form of government under which 
they wish to live, it is necessary to say that the Soviet 
Union has always maintained, and maintains at the pres- 
ent time, the principle that the internal system in any 
state is the domestic concern of its own people. We ex- 
pect that other powers will also be guided by it in their 
international relations. 

In your communication you also touch upon the impor- 
tant problem of the development of contacts between the 
East and the West. We are entirely in accord with you 
on the importance of these contacts. It was for this 
very reason that the Soviet Union submitted at the For- 
eign Ministers’ Meeting in the fall of last year a proposal 
designed to remove the barriers hindering the development 
of normal commercial and economic relations and broaden 
contacts in the field of culture, science, art, sport, tour- 


7 Ibid., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 727; Nov. 14, 1955, p. 775; Nov. 
21, 1955, p. 819; and Nov. 28, 1955, p. 872. 
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ism, etc. We were all pleased to note that definite agree- 
ment was noticeable at the meeting on this question. At 
the last moment, however, certain demands were advanced 
by the delegations of the United States of America and 
other Western powers which were contradictory to the 
directives given by you and me, and by Mr. Eden and 
M. Faure to our Foreign Ministers. The Soviet Govern- 
ment could not accept these new demands, since they 
envisaged direct interference in the internal affairs of 
sovereign states. 

Unfortunately, the practical measures of the Soviet 
Union for the development of contacts between our coun- 
tries, in particular by means of an exchange of delega- 
tions, are encountering serious obstacles on the American 
side. 

I believe that by joint effort we shall succeed in liquidat- 
ing the so-called Iron Curtain and in creating conditions 
for a wide development of personal contacts between the 
citizens of our countries. 

I permit myself to express the hope that you on your 
part share this opinion. 


a 


On this question, the conclusion of a treaty of friend. 
ship and cooperation between our countries would without 
doubt also have a great positive significance. 

These are some of the ideas which I wanted to express 
to you, my dear Mr. President, in connection with the 
remarks which you made in your message. I should be 
very glad if they would help to clarify the significance 
which my colleagues and I attach to the conclusion of 
a treaty of friendship and cooperation between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America. 

For our part we are ready to give the greatest attention 
to any of your thoughts on the provisions of the draft 
treaty which you may deem fit to express. 

I await your further ideas on this subject. 

Respectfully, 
N. BULGANIN 


His Excellency 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER 
President of the United States 
Washington 


Recent Advances in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


by C. Douglas Dillon 
Ambassador to France? 


I have recently returned from the United States 
where, among other things, I spent some time 
looking into the details of one of the most fascinat- 
ing developments in the world today. I have in 
mind what is taking place in the field of atomic 
energy and in particular the impressive advances 
of the past few years. . 

The world is indebted to France for a long 
string of profound and important contributions 
to the advancement of science. Among the most 
important have been her contributions to the de- 
velopment of nuclear science. It can truthfully 
be said that the earliest studies on atomic radia- 
tion were due to French initiative; it is from such 
bases that the United States has been able to bring 
to fruition the state of the art as we know it 
today. 

Atoms are very peculiar things and, when 
treated in manners which today are well under- 
stood and which are becoming technically and 


*Address made oefore the American Club of Paris on 
Feb. 22 (U.S. Embassy, Paris, press release dated Feb. 21). 
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commercially feasible, they turn out to be tools of 
the greatest importance—tools which will affect 
almost every aspect of our daily life. When atoms 
are cooked in reactors, they are changed into other 
kinds of atoms. The properties of many of these 
new materials are so startling that it can reason- 
ably be said that for the first time in human his- 
tory we are on the threshold of being able to carry 
out almost any project which the human mind 
can conceive. 

One of the properties which atoms pick up dur- 
ing the course of their cooking is the property of 
radioactivity. Twenty years ago only a very few 
radioactive elements were known, but today we can 
produce artificially almost any known element 
with at least some degree of radioactivity. One 
of the interesting properties of this radioactivity 
is the fact that it can be determined and measured 
in unbelievably small amounts or in unbelievably 
large dilutions. For those of you who like real 
dry Martinis, may I mention the fact that it 
would be possible to detect one drop of slightly 
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radioactive vermouth in three carloads of gin. An 
American oil company, forced to use an old slate 
quarry for the storage of heating oil, wanted to be 
able to tag this oil so that if leakage occurred it 
could be identified. One half a cubic centimeter 
of tritium, the radioactive hydrogen isotope, com- 
bined with the 210,000 barrels of oil in the quarry, 
was enough to do the job. 

One of the problems which have faced the Amer- 
ican rubber industry for years is that of accurately 
measuring the wearing qualities of automobile 
tires. Today this can be done with great accuracy 
simply by making a tire slightly radioactive and 
measuring the amount of radioactive rubber left 
on the road during a 15-foot skid. The same 
thing applies to wear tests on machine tools, which 
can now be completed in 30 seconds instead of the 
days or weeks that used to be required. 

Radioisotopes are also changing manufacturing 
techniques. Already many American industries 
are using such things as radioactive thickness 
gages for maintaining constant thickness on sheets 
being produced. These sheets can be paper or 
steel or linoleum, or glass window plate, or any- 
thing which is made in sheet form. In the lino- 
leum industry alone, where variations in thick- 
ness have always led to substantial financial 
losses throughout the year, the savings can be un- 
believably great. 

Radioactive materials are also being used to 
measure and record the height of liquids in inac- 
cessible tanks, their flow in underground pipe- 
lines, and for many other practical matters. 

Through a multitude of uses such as these the 
atom has already taken its place as a priceless 
industrial tool which is leading to ever greater 
simplification and saving. 


Radioisotopes in Agriculture 


Important as are these industrial uses, it seems 
to me that the greatest revolution which radio- 
active isotopes are going to bring about lies in the 
field of agriculture. The problem of feeding the 
world has become the most important and difficult 
faced by man. The earth’s population is increas- 
ing at such a rate that, as we sat down to dinner 
tonight, 35,000 more people had to be fed than were 
present in the world at breakfast time this morn- 
ing. There are vast areas of the earth’s surface 
where hunger is a daily and permanent part of 
man’s life. 

Controlled radiations can induce genetic changes 
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in plants which lead to new traits, permanert in 
succeeding generations. For example, by using 
these methods, the United States has developed a 
strain of oats resistant to one of the most damag- 
ing rusts prevalent in the American Midwest. 
It is estimated that this disease has reduced our 
national production of oats every year by some 
10 percent. At present rates of production the 
control of this rust alone will increase our oat 
crop by 125 million bushels yearly, which means 
an annual saving of some $100 million. 

Radioisotopes are also of great use in develop- 
ing newer and better insecticides and fungicides. 
Take the small but interesting case of a species 
of worm fly which is estimated to cause a loss of 
approximately $20 million a year to the livestock 
industry in the Southwestern United States. En- 
tomologists who studied the life cycle of these flies 
found that, unlike the male, the female mates only 
once in her life history. In a most interesting 
experiment, large numbers of male flies were ir- 
radiated sufficiently to render them sterile. These 
male flies were recently released in a limited area 
in one of the Caribbean islands. The females, 
in accomplishing their single mating with a sterile 
male, did not reproduce, and today this area is 
completely free of these flies. It is not too much 
to hope that a similar effort will eradicate this pest 
throughout the United States. 

Finally, radiation has proved itself able to re- 
duce to practically zero the losses during bulk stor- 
age of grain which have heretofore been accepted 
as inevitable. 

Through all these various means—better strains 
of crops, better control of pests, and better stor- 
age—it appears that the United States may realize 
savings approaching the stupendous figure of $5 
billion a year. 

The importance of this coming revolution in 
agriculture is stressed in the recent report of the 
McKinney Panel on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy.’ This report was prepared by a group of 
eminent civilians chosen by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy to survey the 
whole field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The report recommends that the Government make 


? Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: Vol. I, Report of the 
Panel on the Importance of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy ; Vol. II, 
Background Material. Joint Committee Print, Jan. 1956. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; vol. I, 
45 cents; vol. II, $2.00. 
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maximum use of atomic research in the attempt 
to increase the food supplies of underdeveloped 
countries. At the same time it pointedly warns 
those responsible for our agricultural policies to 
plan for the added surpluses that the atom will 
bring at home. 

This same McKinney report also points out that 
propulsion of ships, aircraft, and locomotives by 
atomic energy should soon be technically feasible. 
It recommends a prompt exploration of the eco- 
nomics involved in the atomic propulsion of mer- 
chant ships with a view to the possible large-scale 
use of atomic marine engines within the next 10 
years. The economics of the atomic propulsion 
of aircraft are far less clear as yet. What is clear 
is that the larger the plane the more likely it 
would be that atomic power could become com- 
mercially attractive. The large-scale movement 
of heavy freight by air has not yet become 
practical. It may be that atomic power can bring 
it to reality. 


Atomic Production of Power 


I now come to a subject of great importance 
which has recently been featured in the press— 
the use of the atom for the production of energy. 
The United States is heavily engaged, partially 
through the use of Government installations and 
funds and partially through private industrial 
investment, in building a series of reactors spe- 
cially designed for the production of power. It 
will be 1960 before most of these plants are in full 
operation, and we will have to wait until then to 
know just what this sort of power is going to cost. 
It is quite clear, however, that reactors which are 
large enough to provide power of the order of 
100,000 kw. or more will be much more economic 
than those producing smaller amounts. 

Seven private industrial groups in the United 
States are undertaking to build six different types 
of reactors in order that the problem may be 
studied. Three of these reactors will cost more 
than $45 million apiece. While the Government 
is providing a small part of the necessary funds, 
by far the larger share is being provided by pri- 
vate industry, which has shown itself sufficiently 
convinced of the ultimate success of atomic power 
to invest well over $200 million in these study proj- 
ects. And this in the full knowledge that most if 
not all of the plants now being constructed will 
almost certainly become obsolete within a very 
short period. 
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It is estimated that within 25 years the overall 
national investment in generating, transmission, 
and electrical distribution facilities helped on by 
the development of atomic power should rise from 
its present $40 billion to between $125 and $200 


billion. With this sort of expansion so close at 
hand it is clear why American industry is willing 
to spend several hundred million dollars today to 
map out the most economical paths for the future. 

The situation in the rest of the world is not 
nearly soadvanced. Outside of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union—the three 
nations most advanced in harnessing the atom for 
power—France is almost the only country in the 
world that is already sufficiently advanced to enter 
this race by itself. The first large French reactor 
has already started operation, and two others will 
follow next year. It is of interest that French 
engineers have designed new and unusual methods 
of cooling these reactors using compressed gas 
Also Electricité de France has announced plans 
for the first French reactor to be built primarily 
for the production of commercial power. This 
plant will go up in the Loire Valley and should 
start production in 1959 at approximately the same 
time as our own large commercial power projects. 

The people of France have a right to be proud 
of the remarkable success of their scientists in over- 
coming the gap in the atomic field caused by the 





war years, 


Medical Uses of the Atom 


No talk on the peaceful uses of the atom would 
be complete without mention of the medical uses 
of radioactive atoms. The human body has the 
property of absorbing certain types of atoms di-| 
rectly into various parts or organs of the body.| 
In this way several thousand patients have already 
undergone treatment in hospitals by drinking 
atomic cocktails of radioactive iodine. The io- 
dine lodges in the thyroid gland and the radio- 
isotopes then act to diminish the overactivity of 
this organ. New and promising treatments for 
certain types of tumors and for some blood dis- 
eases are also becoming available thanks to radio- 
isotopes. 

There have also been fascinating developments 
in the field of X-ray photography. Small port- 
able cameras no larger than a Brownie can now 
be had. These cameras operate with small bits of 
radioactive material which give off gamma rays 
which have the same effect as X-rays for photo- 
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graphic purposes. With these cameras it will 
even be possible for skiers of the future to find out 
just how bad their fractures are before they leave 
the slopes. 

It seems clear from the things that we have been 
discussing this evening that there are many 
changes in store for us and for our families in 
the years to come. It looks as if, thanks to the 
atom, these changes will be greater in scope and 
will come more quickly than at any previous time 


in human history. As all of you know, the atom 
has been by no means an unmixed blessing. It is 
imperative now as never before that ways be found 
for mankind to develop and enjoy all the benefits 
that peaceful use of the atom can bring. We can- 
not allow ourselves to be halted or delayed by the 
difficulties involved. Never in human history can 
it be more truly said that man’s discoveries must 
become his servants; we dare not allow ourselves 
to become their slaves. 


The United States Balance of Payments With Latin America 


by Walther Lederer and Nancy F. Culbertson 


This article is the first of a series on the balance of payments between the 


United States and the Latin American Republics. 


Mr. Lederer and Mrs. 


Culbertson, who expect to prepare these studies for the BULLETIN semian- 
nually, are members of the Balance of Payments Division, Office of Business 


Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
will be based are prepared 
urvey of 


quarterly in the 
office. 


An analysis of current developments in the 
balance-of-payments situation between the United 
States and the Latin American Republics should 
help us to understand some of the fundamental 
problems in our econemic relations with our 
southern neighbors. Current and_ prospective 
changes in our supply and demand relationships 
have a direct effect upon the development of the 
economies of all the Latin American countries. 
They are also an important factor in our own 
economic pattern. 

First, a word about the data on which our anal- 
ysis is based. Estimates are made for the United 
States balance of payments with Latin America 
as a whole, not with individual countries. The 
lack of country data represents a greater impedi- 
ment to the analysis of balance-of-payments de- 
velopments for Latin America than it does, for 
instance, for Europe. The economic interdepend- 
ence of the Latin American Republics is rela- 
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The data on which the articles 


4 the Office of Business Economics and published 
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tively small: In 1954 only 10 percent of Latin 
American exports consisted of intraarea trade, as 
compared with about 50 percent of Western Euro- 
pean exports. Consequently, major changes in 
trade and the economies of individual countries in 
Latin America generally have little effect on the 
other countries in the area, whereas in Europe the 
impact of such developments is much more likely 
to spread. Although the Latin American coun- 
tries have great similarities in their economic 
structure and particularly in their development 
problems, they cannot be considered an integrated 
economic area. 

Furthermore, transactions of the United States 
vary greatly from country to country, and differ- 
ent factors may have to be considered in analyzing 
changes in the United States balance of payments 
with each of them. Most of the countries are 
highly specialized in their exports, and only few 
of our more important imports are obtained from 
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more than two or three countries in important 
quantities. Similarly, about three-fourths of 
United States tourist expenditures in the area as a 
whole are made in Mexico, and remittances by 
migratory workers go primarily to that country. 
Transactions with Panama are dominated by pur- 
chases made by United States Government agen- 
cies in the Canal Zone and their personnel. There 
is also a considerable specialization by country in 
United States investments, particularly in raw- 
material producing industries. When, neverthe- 
less, United States transactions with Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole are discussed, it is assumed that 
basic changes in the United States economy have 
similar effects on United States international 
transactions regardless of the countries involved. 
It is inevitable, however, that we give considera- 
tion to special circumstances which cause trans- 
actions with the various countries to develop in 
different directions. 


Latin American Dollar Receipts Understated 

The figures shown in the accompanying table for 
the transactions between the Latin American Re- 
publics and the United States do not reflect the 
total of Latin American dollar receipts or dollar 
expenditures. Both are understated—receipts by 
a considerably larger amount than expenditures. 
The data, of course, do not show Latin American 
dollar receipts from, or payments to, other coun- 
tries. Neither do the data on United States 
transactions with Latin America include the value 
of crude oil shipped from Venezuela to the Nether- 
lands West Indies for refining and ultimate ship- 
ment to the United States and elsewhere. United 
States imports from the Netherlands Antilles were 
valued at about $160 million in 1954 and about 
$200 million in 1955. Transactions of Latin 
American countries with the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund are likewise 
not included in United States transactions with 
Latin America, since these institutions are treated 
as independent entities in the United States 
balance of payments. To a minor extent the 
understatement of the Latin American dollar re- 
ceipts from those sources is offset by the treatment 
of the fleets registered in Panama or Honduras as 
Latin American enterprises. This involves the in- 
clusion of freight payments to, and charter fees 
for, such ships as payments to Latin America and 
their expenditures in United States ports and the 
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profits obtained from these shipping corporations 
as United States receipts from that area. The net 
amount of these transactions is relatively small, 
but investments in such shipping companies in- 
cluded in the capital outflow to Latin America 
were about $300 million during the postwar period. 


Fivefold Expansion in U.S. Payments Since 1940 


One of the significant aspects of the transactions 
of the United States with the Latin American 
Republics is their expansion during and after 
World War II. Payments by the United States, 
including imports of goods and services, remit- 
tances, Government grants, and net transfers of 
United States capital, rose from $900 million in 
1940, the first year for which such data have been 
computed, to $4.7 billion in 1954. This more than 
fivefold expansion equals the rate of increase in 
United States payments (excluding military aid 
transfers) to all other countries during this period. 

The rise in payments to Latin America was 
achieved essentially through private transactions, 
while United States payments to the other coun- 
tries include large military expenditures and Gov- 
ernment grants. If these Government expendi- 
tures are excluded, it is evident that United States 
payments to Latin America increased considerably 
faster than those to other countries. This faster 
growth would be even more evident if the years 
1936-38 could be used as a basis for comparison, 
because of the relative rise since these years in im- 
ports, which constitute the major portion of United 
States expenditures abroad. 

The percentage rise in United States expendi- 
tures in Latin America was also greater than the 
rise in United States domestic expenditures, which 
in 1954 were 3.6 times as high as in 1940. Thus, 
the portion of total United States expenditures 
going to Latin America increased during the same 
period from 1.1 percent to 1.6 percent. 

It may be argued that payments as measured 
here overstate the amount of dollars actually trans- 
ferred to Latin America, since the import values 
include the profits by United States companies on 
their investments in that area. Although this 
argument applies—at most—only to income from 
investments in raw-material producing facilities 
and although not all of the output of these facili- 
ties is exported to the United States, a netting of 
income on all direct investments against United 
States payments would indicate a rise in Latin 
American receipts from $750 million in 1940 to 
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UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Yearly Average or Year 
(Millions of dollars) 
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1 Transfers of military supplies and services under grant-aid programs are excluded. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


nearly $4.1 billion in 1954, or by an even larger 
ratio than without this adjustment. 


Prices Main Factor in U.S. Import Rise 


About 70 percent of the rise in payments to the 
Latin American Republics from $900 million in 
1940 to $4.7 billion in 1954 resulted from the 
higher value of merchandise imports. The quan- 
tity of imports increased during this period only 
by about 30 percent, while prices, which rose by 
more than 300 percent, were responsible for the 
remainder of the rise in import values. The 
change in import prices thus accounted for about 
half of the total rise in United States payments 
to Latin America between 1940 and 1954. Even 
if 1954 data are disregarded because of the un- 
usually high prices and the low volume of coffee 
and cocoa imports, and 1953 data are substituted, 
it appears that import prices for Latin American 
products have risen nearly twice as fast since 
1940 as import prices from other countries or do- 
mestic prices in the United States. Prices of 
goods bought from Latin America also rose twice 
as much as prices of goods sold to Latin America. 

In quantity, imports from other countries have 
risen slightly more than those from Latin Amer- 
ica. The faster rise in the volume of imports 
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from the other countries reflects the more than 
proportional increase in United States trade with 
Canada. Imports from Latin America consist 
primarily of foodstuffs and industrial raw mate- 
rials. The volume of foodstuffs imports rises ap- 
proximately in proportion to the size of the United 
States population and is relatively insensitive to 
changes in United States business activity or the 
growth in per capita incomes. While countries 
producing such goods have a more stable market 
for their products, their exports to the United 
States do not expand as fast as United States 
production and incomes. Nor is it likely that 
their exports to the United States can provide the 
basis for an increase in their own per capita in- 
come, unless the prices of their export goods rise 
continuously relative to the prices they pay for 
imports. This problem is accentuated by the fact 
that relative prices for such goods seemed to have 
reached a peak in 1954. 

On the other hand, those countries which ex- 
port mainly petroleum and metals benefit not only 
from the relatively fast rise in demand for these 
products but also from the gradual exhaustion of 
the best resources in the United States. Without 
these commodities, the production of which has 
been facilitated largely by United States private 
investments, the import volume from Latin Amer- 
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ica would have lagged even farther behind that 
from other countries. 


Most Service Payments Go to Nearby Countries 


Payments to Latin America for services 
amounted in 1954 to about $640 million and for 
remittances, mainly by migratory workers, to 
nearly $50 million. In 1940 the total of these 
transactions yielded about $220 million. Of the 
$690 million in 1954, Mexico received from 
United States tourist expenditures and remit- 
tances alone about $230 million. Tourist expendi- 
tures in the Central American and Caribbean Re- 
publics were $45 million and in the rest of Latin 
America $22 million. The concentration of tour- 
ist expenditures in the nearby countries points 
out that in the rest of Latin America tourist trade 
has hardly been developed as a source of dollar 
income. Transportation expenditures were ap- 
proximately $240 million, consisting of $80 million 
for freight carried on Latin American ships, about 
the same amount for charter fees, and the re- 
mainder principally for United States vessel ex- 
penditures in Latin American ports. These esti- 
mates include payments to operators of ships reg- 
istered in Panama and Honduras. Other United 
States payments for services cover expenditures 
of United States Government agencies and their 
personnel—a large part of which is in the Re- 
public of Panama—miscellaneous private trans- 
actions, and interests and dividends on Latin 
American investments in the United States. 


Postwar Capital Outflow Exceeded $3 Billion 


The net outflow of capital from the United 
States to Latin America during the years 1946 
through 1954 amounted to about $3 billion. This 
amount includes $1.9 billion invested by American 
corporations in their branches and subsidiaries 
and a net outflow of Government capital, mainly 
long-term loans, of nearly $750 million. The re- 
mainder consisted mainly of changes in outstand- 
ing short- and medium-term trade credits and 
new issues or repayments of dollar bonds. In ad- 
dition to these capital outflows, about $1.5 billion 
was invested by American subsidiaries out of their 
undistributed earnings, and $300 million was dis- 
bursed by the International Bank on loans (net of 
repayments). 

The outflow of direct investment capital was 
especially large during the years 1947 to 1949, 
when petroleum enterprises expanded rapidly and 
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other industries carried out investments delayed 
by the war. Beginning in 1950 large amounts of 
capital were required by mining and manufac- 
turing enterprises, and a second wave of petro- 
jleum investments began in 1952. As the new 
enterprises are growing, a larger portion of the 
required capital is obtained from undistributed 
earnings or depreciation allowances. The smaller 
net outflow of capital in the more recent years, 
therefore, does not indicate a reduced rate of ex- 
pansion of the productive facilities. 

The importance of these investments for the 
balance-of-payments and economic development 
of Latin America cannot be judged from the 
size of the capital flows alone. Even when the flow 
of new capital slows down, the current opera- 
tions of the existing enterprises are instrumental 
in creating a continuing foreign exchange income 
from Latin American exports as well as foreign 
exchange savings by domestic production within 
Latin America of goods which otherwise would 
have to be imported from the United States or 
other countries. In 1954, United States imports 
of goods the production of which can be attributed 
to American investments in Latin America were 
valued at well over $1 billion. 

The movement of other private United States 
capital showed a small net inflow during the war 
years and the postwar period through 1953. Dur- 
ing both periods, redemptions of long-term bonds 
issued prior to the war exceeded the increase in 
outstanding short- and medium-term credits. Al- 
though for all these years the rise in the net amount 
outstanding was small, there were large fluctua- 
tions, which frequently reflected the accumulation 
of unpaid bills by countries in balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. The credits were paid back 
usually by downward adjustments of imports and 
in several cases by United States Government 
credits. 


Incomes From Investments 


Income on United States investments in Latin 
America rose from about $170 million in 1940 and 
$300 million in 1946 to nearly $700 million in 
1954. The latter amount included $630 million as 
income from dividends, interests, and branch 


* A new study to be carried out by the Office of Business 
Sconomics, Department of Commerce, will provide data to 
show the extent to which American enterprises operating 
in Latin America contribute to local incomes and foreign 
exchange resources. 
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profits obtained on direct investments by United 
States corporations, $21 million on other private 
United States investments, and $32 million on 
Government loans. More than half of the in- 
comes on direct investments in 1954 were derived 
from Venezuela. The remainder was widely scat- 
tered, and the largest amount of income from any 
other country was $50 million received from 
Mexico. Incomes from countries other than Ven- 
ezuela reached a peak of nearly $400 million in 
1950, from which they declined to about $270 mil- 
lion in 1953. In 1954 they increased again to 
nearly $300 million. 

Total earnings on direct investments in 1954 
were about $750 million and thus exceeded the 
incomes from dividends, interests, and branch 
profits by about $120 million. The latter amount 
was ploughed back by subsidiaries of American 
companies and, together with the net outflow of 
capital from the United States of about $100 mil- 
lion, accounted for the rise in United States in- 
vestments in Latin America during that year. 
The reinvestment of earnings by subsidiaries was 
most important in manufacturing industries, 
where they absorbed more than half of the total 
earnings and financed two-thirds of the expansion 
of such enterprises. Earnings from investments 
in the mining and petroleum industries approxi- 
mately equaled the income distributed, or accrued 
to the parent companies as branch profits. 

Dividends, interests, and branch profits from in- 
vestments in the extractive industries and associ- 
ated facilities rose from $135 million in 1946 to 
$440 million in 1954, when they accounted for 
about 70 percent of the $630 million received by 
United States corporations from all of their di- 
rect investments in Latin America. Such incomes 
from petroleum investments alone increased dur- 
ing that period from about $90 million to $350 
million. The rise in incomes was facilitated by 
the expansion in production and exports result- 
ing from these investments. The rise in produc- 
tion also contributed to higher incomes and 
exchange resources in Latin America through in- 
creased expenditures in these countries, particu- 
larly for wages and taxes. Thus incomes to 
United States investors and incomes to the Latin 
American countries in which the investments are 
located are closely linked and tend to move in the 
same direction. 

Incomes from investments in manufacturing en- 
terprises in 1954 were $56 million, or 50 percent 
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higher than in 1946. During the same period the 
value of such investments increased by about 200 
percent. The slower rise in incomes was due in 
part to a larger amount of earnings having been 
reinvested, but even total earnings failed to rise 
as fast as the value of the investments. Income 
from other industries, such as agriculture, public 
utilities, trade, and finance, was about 24 percent 
higher in 1954 than in 1946, although the value of 
investments in these industries had expanded over 
that period by about 50 percent. Manufacturing, 
trading, and public utility enterprises generally 
produce for the local market and in many instances 
provide goods which otherwise would have to be 
imported. Since the foreign exchange costs of 
such imports would be substantially higher than 
the remittances of investment incomes and the 
value of imported raw materials, such investments 
result in savings of foreign exchange, which may 
be used by these countries to pay for other im- 
ports. The substitutions of domestic production 
for imports and the subsequent shifts in the com- 
position of imports are the major avenue by which 
countries which export mainly foodstuffs can in- 
crease their per capita incomes, particularly when 
the prices of their exports do not increase relative 
to the prices they pay for their imports. 


Postwar Exports Rise Less Than Payments 


During the war years United States exports 
were limited by supply stringencies with the re- 
sult that Latin American countries increased their 
gold and dollar reserves by nearly $3 billion. In 
1946 and 1947, Latin American purchases in- 
creased sharply and were financed not only by 
drawings on the previously accumulated reserves 
but also by dollar receipts from other countries 
with which Latin America had a balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus. During the following 2 years 
purchases in the United States declined again, as 
Latin American reserves as well as net dollar re- 
ceipts from other countries shrank. A similar 
cycle was started with the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea and was completed by 1953. Since 1945, 
Latin American countries, in general, have added 
only a very small part of their current dollar re- 
ceipts to their reserves and have shown a tendency 
to keep their imports as high as available exchange 
resources permit. This policy results from their 
desire to increase investments to speed up the 
growth of their economies and, in some countries, 
is accompanied by inflationary developments 
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which tend to raise the import demands above 
current exchange receipts. 

Exports by the United States, however, depend 
not only upon United States payments (including 
the outflow of capital) to Latin America, less the 
amounts returned to the United States as invest- 
ment income, but also upon Latin American re- 
ceipts of dollars from, and payments to, other 
countries. In recent years the ability of other 
industrial countries to export has greatly im- 
proved and their share in Latin American imports 
increased. Consequently, net dollar receipts from 
these sources have declined, and at times some 
Latin American countries have had to use dollars 
to settle their accounts with other countries. As 
these industrial countries expand their economies 
and exports, such cases may become more frequent. 
For the United States it may not be too important 
whether dollars paid to a Latin American country 
are returned through exports to the same country 
or through exports to some country in another 
area. 


Payments Decline in 1955 

During 1955, according to preliminary esti- 
mates, United States payments to Latin America 
were about $70 million smaller than in 1954. This 
decline is in sharp contrast to the expansion in 
United States international payments to the world 
as a whole, which amounted to $1.7 billion for 
the same period. 

Several factors account for this difference. 
First, payments to Latin America during 1954 
were about $500 million higher than during the 
previous year, while those to the rest of the world 
as a whole had dropped by about $700 million. 
Jatin America was, therefore, not adversely af- 
fected by the decline of domestic business activity 
in 1954 and should not necessarily be expected to 
gain by a rise. Nevertheless, special circum- 
stances in our transactions with Latin America 
prevented the rise in payments in 1955 which oth- 
erwise could have been expected. 

The return of coffee prices from the extraordi- 
nary high in 1954 to the Jevel prevailing in the 
previous years reduced coffee imports from Latin 
America from 1954 to 1955 by more than $100 
million, although the volume of imports, par- 
ticularly toward the end of the year, rose sub- 
stantially. Payments for cocoa also dropped as 
a result of price declines. Imports of copper 
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from Chile were held down by interruptions of 
production and by diversion of supplies to Europe, 
where higher prices were obtained. 

Except for these developments which were not 
connected with basic changes in United States 
demand, imports from Latin America would have 
risen from 1954 to 1955, although the rise would 
possibly have been relatively smaller than that of 
total United States imports. In fact, imports 
from countries other than Brazil and Colombia 
increased by more than 10 percent from the pre- 
vious year. 

The other major factor reducing Latin Ameri- 
can dollar receipts from the United States in 1955 
was the decline in the outflow of United States 
capital. The principal change was in net new 
short- and medium-term credits, the total of which 
dropped from about $400 million during 1954 to 
less than $200 million in 1955. 

In 1954 large short-term credits to Brazil facil- 
itated a continuation of Brazil’s imports at higher 
rates than the decline in foreign exchange receipts 
from exports would have permitted. In 1955 
Brazil obtained medium-term bank credits to con- 
vert these short-term debts, which alleviated the 
immediate financial burden. At the same time, 
short-term credits were extended to Colombia (for 
similar reasons as to Brazil a year earlier) and 
to Mexico and Venezuela, and longer-term loans 
to Cuba. The credits to Mexico and Venezuela 
reflected the higher business activity and the 
larger volume of external trade in these countries 
and coincided with a general strengthening of 
their financial position. The loans to Cuba were 
made principally for internal financial purposes 
and are fully secured by United States Govern- 
ment securities. 

An Export-Import Bank loan to Brazil early 
in 1955, of which $45 million was disbursed dur- 
ing the first half of the year, made it possible for 
that country to obtain urgently needed imports 
which could not be financed from the lower export 
proceeds or from a further extension of private 
credits. Other disbursements by the Government 
on long-term loans to Latin America were smaller 
than in 1954, 
some Latin American currencies from the sale of 


However, the Government retained 


agricultural commodities, which in effect. consti- 
tutes another form of credit by the United States. 

The net outflow of capital through direct in- 
vestments was about the same in 1955 as in 1954, 
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although the completion of some large mining 
investments and the rise in shipments of their 
products raised the accumulations of depreciation 
funds. The inflow of funds for such purposes 
was offset by an increased outflow to finance new 
investments. The higher output of American- 
owned enterprises in the mining and petroleum 
industries was also the principal reason for the 
increase in incomes from direct investments from 
$630 million in 1954 to about $750 million in 1955. 


Downward Adjustments in U.S. Exports 


Although United States payments to Latin 
America were slightly smaller than in the preced- 
ing year, and larger amounts were retained as 
income on investments, Brazil was the only 
country to which United States exports during 
1955 were substantially lower than in 1954. Ex- 
ports to Colombia dropped during the first three 
quarters of 1955 from the peak reached in the 
fourth quarter of 1954 but recovered again during 
the fourth quarter of last year and for 1955 were 
nearly as high as in 1954. Most of the major 
Latin American countries increased their pur- 
chases from the United States. 

Changes in gold and dollar holdings of the indi- 
vidual Latin American countries reflect the diver- 
gent developments with the United States and in 
part also with other countries. For the area asa 
whole, however, these assets increased by over $100 
million during 1955, while during the previous 
year Latin American gold and dollar holdings 
rose by less than half that amount. 

The major increase in gold and dollar holdings 
occurred in countries exporting petroleum and 
other mineral products, particularly Mexico, 
Venezuela, and to a lesser extent Chile and Peru. 
In the case of both Mexico and Venezuela, how- 
ever, the rise in these assets was in part offset by 
higher short-term debts to the United States. 

Major declines occurred in Colombia, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. However, Colombia ceased 
to draw on reserves after the end of the first 
quarter. This improvement was facilitated by 
the rise in short-term debts, mentioned earlier, 
which lasted until the middle of the year, and by 
the gradual downward adjustment in imports to 
the current rate of foreign-exchange receipts. 

Brazil’s reserves began rising after the end of 
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the first quarter of 1955 following the adjustments 
in imports. 

The balance of payments of the United States 
with the Latin American Republics, and the 
changes in their aggregate gold and dollar re- 
serves, indicate that the Latin American countries 
succeeded, by the end of 1955, in limiting their 
currently incurred dollar obligations to the 
amount of dollars available to meet them, al- 
though in many countries the demand for dollar 
exchange continued to exceed the available supply. 
The major adjustments in 1955 were necessitated 
by the decline in export incomes of the principal 
coffee-producing countries, a decline which re- 
sulted from the return of coffee prices to the level 
prevailing before the extraordinary rise that 
culminated in 1954, and from the liquidation of 
inventories in the United States, which reached 
their lowest point around the middle of the year. 
The balance in the transactions between Latin 
America and the United States indicate, therefore, 
that the temporary disturbances caused by ex- 
traordinary price fluctuations in 1953 and 1954 
have largely been overcome. 


U.S. Doctors To Help Combat 
Polio Epidemic in Argentina 
Press release 138 dated March 15 

The Department of State announced on March 
15 that Dr. James Whittenberger, professor of 
physiology at the Harvard School of Public 
Health, and Dr. Benjamin G. Ferris, assistant 
professor of physiology at the Harvard School of 
Public Health and director of the Respirator 
Laboratory of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis Boston Respirator Center, were 
leaving that day from New York for Buenos 
Aires. 

The two doctors flew to Argentina at the request 
of the Argentine Government for a 4-week period 
to work with and advise Argentine medical au- 


thorities. They are being sent by the National 


Foundation on behalf of the U.S. Government, 
the funds being provided by the International 
Cooperation Administration.' 


“For an announcement of Mar. 6 regarding the ship 
ment of iron lungs to Argentina, see BULLETLN of Mar. 19, 
LYS6, p. 469. 
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Designation of Foreign Students 
at U.S. Service Academies 


White House press release dated February 27 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on February 27 signed an 
Executive order by which he delegated the au- 
thority of the President to designate persons from 
American Republics, other than the United States, 
who may be permitted to receive instruction as 
now authorized by law at U.S. service academies. 

Under this order the Secretary of Defense may 
designate the persons who may attend the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point, the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy in Colorado. Similarly, the Secretary 
of Commerce may designate persons who may at- 
tend the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., and receive instruction in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Corps. Such designations are 
to be made after consultation with the Secretary 
of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10661! 


DELEGATING TO CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNMENT THE 
AUTHORITY VESTED IN THE PRESIDENT TO DESIGNATE 
Persons From ForeIGN COUNTRIES WHO MAY BE PER- 
MITTED To RECEIVE INSTRUCTION AT THE MILITARY, 
NAVAL, AIR FORCE, AND MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMIES 


3y virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President 
of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Secrion 1. The Secretary of Defense, and, when desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Defense for such purpose, the 
Secretary of the Army are hereby designated and em- 
powered to exercise, without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President, the authority vested in the 
President by the first section of the act of June 26, 1946, 
ch. 493, 60 Stat. 311, as amended (10 U.S.C. 1093c) to 
designate persons from the American Republics (other 
than the United States) and Canada who may be per- 
mitted to receive instruction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, New York. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense, and, when desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Defense for such purpose, the 
Secretary of the Navy are hereby designated and em- 
powered to exercise, without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President, the following-described 
authority to designate persons who may be permitted to 


*21 Fed. Reg. 1315. 
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receive instruction at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland: 


(a) The authority vested in the President by the act of 
July 14, 1941, ch. 292, 55 Stat. 589, as amended (34 U.S. C. 
1036-1), with respect to persons from the American Re- 
publics (other than the United States) and Canada. 

(b) The authority vested in the President by the act 
of June 24, 1948, ch. 616, 62 Stat. 583 (34 U.S. C. 1036-2), 
with respect to Filipinos. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense, and, when designated 
by the Secretary of Defense for such purpose, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force are hereby designated and em- 
powered to exercise, without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President, the authority vested in the 
President by the first section of the said act of June 26, 
1926, as made applicable to the United States Air Force 
Academy by section 5 of the act of April 1, 1954, ch. 127, 
68 Stat. 48 (10 U. S. C. 1854), to designate persons from 
the American Republics (other than the United States) 
and Canada who may be permitted to receive instruction 
at the United States Air Force Academy. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby designated 
and empowered to exercise, without the approval, ratifica- 
tion, or other action of the President, the authority vested 
in the President by the act of August 9, 1946, ch. 928, 60 
Stat. 961 (46 U. S. C. 1126b), to designate persons from 
the American Republics (other than the United States) 
who may be permitted to receive instruction in the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New 
York. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be designated under the author- 
ity of this order to receive instruction except after con- 
sultation by the designating officer with the Secretary 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 27, 1956. 


U.S. and U.K. Conclude 
Civil Aviation Talks 


Press release 145 dated March 16 

Talks on civil aviation matters between U.S. and 
U.K. delegations which began in London on March 
5 were concluded on March 16. The U.S. delega- 
tion was led by Livingston Satterthwaite of the 
Department of State, with former Senator Chan 
Gurney, member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
as vice chairman. The U.K. delegation was led 
by Sir George Cribbett, Deputy Secretary (Air) 
of the Ministry of ‘Transport and Civil Aviation. 
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These talks were a resumption of discussions 
which were begun in Washington last May? and 
were mainly devoted to an examination of the 
route patterns which the airlines of the two coun- 
tries operate. The discussions covered a large 
number of areas including the North Atlantic, the 
Caribbean, the Far East, and the Pacific. 

Both delegations looked forward to a period 
of progressive expansion of air traffic and the need 
for adjustment of air transport capacity to meet 


The Essentials of Economic Growth 


by Herbert V. Prochnow 


the demand. The United Kingdom accepted the 
U.S. designation of Seaboard and Western Air- 
lines, Inc. to operate an all-freight service on the 
North Atlantic, and agreement was reached on the 
reciprocal extension of certain routes in the Carib- 
bean area. 

It was agreed that discussions on route patterns 
in other areas should be continued later in the 
year in accordance with the provisions of the Ber- 
muda agreement ? for such reviews. 


Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


Only in the last century has man gained sufficient 
freedom and knowledge to make possible large- 
scale economic development. Today production 
and distribution are highly efficient, mechanized, 
and on a massive base, affecting whole populations. 

Scientific and technological discoveries tumble 
over one another with increasing swiftness. Eco- 
nomic changes of great magnitude are taking 
place over the world in our lifetime. 

Technical and economic progress has proceeded 
most rapidly in the United States. And this cir- 
cumstance has already laid a powerful hand upon 
world history. For example, the American econ- 
omy, when injected into the First World War, 
upset all European calculations. A quarter of a 
century later our highly developed economy was 
a decisive force in World War II. Then our ex- 
ceptionally productive economy helped to put 
Western Europe back on its feet. 

The high standard of living in the United 
States is another major effect of our economic de- 
velopment. This effect, too, is of worldwide 
significance. 

The measure of American economic progress is 
to be found not only in our military potential. It 
is not found merely in impressive national totals 
of dollars, tons, and bushels. It is found in the 


well-being of our people. 


*Butierin of June 20, 1955, p. 997. 
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The American economic system, based on vigor- 
ous competition for expanding markets, has dif- 
fused its benefits more and more widely through 
the population. It has come to be characterized 
by a large volume of goods and services and small 
profit margins (rather than small volume and 
large margins) and by high savings, high invest- 
ment, high productivity, high wages, and high 
purchasing power. 

To put it briefly, we are fortunate enough to 
have had a real people’s economic development, a 
dynamic capitalism in which the people generally, 
not merely a privileged few, have received the 
benefits. 

But millions of men and women in the world 
have had no such experience in the past. Now, 
for the first time in all history, large numbers of 
people in all continents of the world are be- 
ginning to see that new and challenging economic 
opportunities may be opened to them which will 
raise their standards of living. 

Men and women in many nations are determined 
to move forward economically. But what route 
they will follow and how long it will take to 
march to a well-advanced economic position are 


* Le. the U.S.-U.K. Bilateral Air Transport Agreement 
of February 1946; for text, see idid., Apr. 7, 1946, p. 586. 

* Excerpt from an address made at the Foreign Trade 
Transportation Institute at San Francisco, Calif., on Mar. 
12 (press release 126). 
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very big questions indeed. Their leaders speak 
the language of economic urgency, and in many 
nations they are trying impatiently to crowd the 
economic progress of a century into a decade. 


Economic Conditions in Underdeveloped Areas 


Consider the economic conditions of vast num- 
bers of men and women in some of the under- 
developed nations. There is widespread poverty, 
malnutrition, illiteracy, and disease. How may 
people struggling under these conditions gradu- 
ally come to realize the benefits of economic de- 
velopment ? 

Before we attempt to suggest how economic de- 
velopment can perhaps best be achieved, a few 
things need to be said plainly. 

As men and women over the world achieve 
higher standards of living, not only they but the 
world will be better off. The chances of man- 
kind to achieve the economic, social, and spiritual 
blessings of a free society will be increased to the 
extent that the economic well-being of individual 
men and women is improved. For this reason the 
United States has consistently sought to be helpful 
in the attainment of this broad objective. 

With all our help, however, and all our good 
will, we cannot accomplish the economic develop- 
ment of all men and all women everywhere. They 
must do it largely themselves, and they unquestion- 
ably wish to do it themselves. 

Still another preliminary observation is that 
we cannot expect all peoples to imitate in detail 
our own development. Among countries there are 
sharp differences—differences, for example, in 
physical resources, geographical location, density 
of population, birthrate, traditions, experience, 
and education. It would be presumptuous to 
suggest that al] sovereign nations could or should 
conform in detail to our pattern of economic 
progress. 


First Essential Is Freedom 

Nevertheless, human beings everywhere have 
certain characteristics in common, There are 
certain essentials that must be present before any 
people, anywhere, can make rapid and genuine 
progress toward the kind of economic development 
that will bring higher living standards widely 
diffused throughout the population. 

With a full realization that one can hardly avoid 
oversimplification, may I suggest three essentials 
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for the economic growth of a people which reflects 
itself in all segments of the life of a nation. 

First, there must be freedom so that men and 
women willingly give their energies to the pro- 
ductive efforts of a nation. 

By freedom, we mean both political and eco- 
nomic. It is impossible to separate the two. Free- 
dom implies a regard for the human individual— 
his essential worth; his right to think for himself, 
to speak, to create, and to experiment; his right 
to improve his status by work and enterprise; his 
right to save and to risk his savings. In short, he 
must have the right to develop his individual ca- 
pacities to the greatest extent possible. 

Most Americans would consider individual free- 
dom the most precious gift of all, not merely be- 
cause it encourages economic growth but because 
in a larger sense—spiritually, morally, and in- 
tellectually—it gives meaning to human life itself. 

It is of course possible to sacrifice the liberties 
and lives of whole generations of people, or whole 
classes of the population, in order to accelerate 
national economic development. Capital is thus 
formed through compulsory labor, forced savings, 
and even outright starvation of noncooperators. 
The Soviet Communist state has done this. What- 
ever sheerly physical gains in output may accrue 
to the state from this process, such gains are far 
less than those achieved in the free societies and 
they do not result in standards of living com- 
parable to those attained by individuals in a free 
society. The judgment of history is that freedom 
is both the most potent generator of sustained 
economic growth and the only assurance that the 
benefits of that growth will be enjoyed by the in- 
dividual man, regardless of race, religion, or politi- 
cal creed. 

The second essential for the economic growth 
of a people is a climate conducive to the creation 
of capital—that is, the physical means to increase 
production and improve distribution. Whether 
a country calls itself capitalistic or not, it must 
have capital if it expects to grow economically. 

The more capital a country creates through the 
productive efforts and savings of its people, acting 
as individuals for their own gain, the faster and 
healthier the economic development will be. 

Private foreign investment has also had an im- 
portant part in the economic development of a 
number of countries, including the United States, 
and with the proper investment climate it can 
make important contributions in many countries 
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today. Not the least of these contributions is in- 
dustrial know-how, for a company opening a 
branch plant abroad not only installs physical 
equipment but also trains local technicians and 
workers in advanced technology. 


Integrity and Intelligence in Government 


The third essential for the economic growth of 
a people is that there must be integrity and intelli- 
gence in government. 

There are a number of aspects of government 
policy that deserve special mention. In order to 
stimulate healthy and steady economic develop- 
ment for the widespread benefit of the people, a 
government must strive conscientiously to keep its 
internal finances on a sound basis. It must 
courageously take the necessary measures to pre- 
vent disastrous inflation that destroys the savings 
of its people. It must avoid promoting develop- 
mental projects faster than the country’s capaci- 
ties can handle them, and the people’s savings pay 
for them, or it will be faced by inflation and un- 
manageable debts. It must be certain the tax sys- 
tem is fair and conducive to economic growth and 
that the taxes are collected. It should mercilessly 
root out corruption. I have already emphasized 
that it should take steps to stimulate the invest- 
ment of private capital, both domestic and foreign, 
and that it should protect the liberties of the in- 
dividual citizen. 

America is great because individual men have 
freedom and equality, because individual men have 
been given the incentive to create, to produce, and 
to save, because every man is rewarded for his labor 
with a generous share of the goods he helps to pro- 
duce. America has taken its place among the 
great civilizations of history because the corner- 
stone upon which the Republic rests is the social, 
economic, and spiritual betterment of individual 
men, 


The Issue of the Organization 

for Trade Cooperation 

Excerpt from an Address by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Prochnow ' 


Karly this month Congress began public hear- 
ings on an important aspect of our international 
trade relations—the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, or Ore.* 

Ove has captured few headlines in the news- 
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paper competition for the reader’s attention. In- 
ternational news is big news, it is true; but the 
headlines that leap at us from the morning paper 
are very likely to be about what the Russians may 
do next, and not about the solid achievements of 
ourselves and our allies. 

The creation of an Organization for Trade Co- 
operation among the main trading nations of the 
free world would be one of these solid achieve- 
ments which President Eisenhower strongly hopes 
will be made possible by favorable congressional 
action. The story of Orc begins with the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program of the United 
States. Through this program, which has been 
authorized by Congress in the Trade Agreements 
Act, we and other friendly governments reach 
agreement on the reduction of tariffs and other 
barriers to world trade, thus making it possible 
for private enterprise in each country to sell more 
goods and buy more goods on world markets. The 
most important of our trade agreements, and the 
largest single trade agreement ever concluded in 
the history of world commerce, is the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Through the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade no less 
than 35 governments, including our own, have 
reached agreement on tariff concessions covering 
some 60,000 items of commerce and $40 billion 
worth of trade a year. The general agreement also 
records the agreement of the participating coun- 
tries to reduce barriers to trade other than tariffs— 
barriers such as import quotas, discriminatory 
taxation, restrictive state trading, and excessive or 
discriminatory customs regulations. 

We have been participating in the general 
agreement for the last 8 years with considerable 
success. Partly because of the general agreement 
our exports have found improved markets abroad : 
and our increased imports have provided foreign 
countries with the money to buy larger amounts of 
American goods. 

Yet the general agreement has been seriously 
lacking in one important aspect: It has not had 
adequate organizational machinery to help the 
countries which participate in it to realize its full 
benetits. 

“Made at a meeting cosponsored by the World Affairs 
Council of Seattle and the University of Washington at 
Seattle, Wash., on Mar. 13 (press release 129). 

*For text of OTC agreement, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 
1955, p. 579; for a Presidential message on OTC, see idid., 
Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 
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The Organization for Trade Cooperation is de- 
signed to remedy this defect. For the main pur- 
pose of Orc would be to administer the general 
agreement and thereby to make its provisions 
more meaningful to producers and traders in terms 
of larger world markets. We in the United 
States have special reason to expect benefits from 
the Orc because better machinery to administer 
the genera] agreement will hasten the day when 
the foreign restrictions which still remain against 
American exports will be lifted. 

President Eisenhower has placed the Orc at the 
forefront of his foreign economic program.® 
When Congress began its public hearings on Orc, 
six members of the President’s Cabinet—repre- 
senting those departments which share the respon- 
sibility for the trade agreements program—testi- 
fied in its favor.* 

The case for Orc is a simple one. We already 
have a trade program which brings economic bene- 
fits to our country as well as unity to the free 
world. Why not make it fully effective ? 

As I have said, the trade agreements program 
of our Government is authorized by Congress in 
the Trade Agreements Act. Last year this law 
was extended for another 3 years when Congress 
approved a bill that had become widely known as 
H.R.1. There was a long debate on H. R. 1, and 
it was finally adopted and became the law of the 
land. 

The Orc issue is a different question. Jt 7s not 
the battle of H. R.1 all over again. The question 
now is not whether we are going to have a trade 
agreements program but whether our trade agree- 
ments program will operate more efficiently in the 
national interest of the United States. As Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles told the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 2 weeks ago, the Orc proposal is a meas- 
ure which provides for the more efficient adminis- 
tration of a program that Congress has already 
authorized. Secretary Dulles added: 

“I do not think it necessarily follows that a per- 
son who voted against H. R. 1 should therefore 
automatically vote against this bill, because I 
believe since it has been passed and has become the 
Jaw of the Jand, even the opponents of it should be 
willing to give it a decent chance to work as effi- 
ciently and competently as possible.” 

* For excerpts from the President’s economic report, see 
ibid., Feb. 13, 1956, p. 253. 


*For statements by Secretary Dulles and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, see ibid., Mar. 19, 1956, p. 472. 
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Surplus Commodity Agreements 


AGREEMENT WITH CHILE 


Press release 133 dated March 13 


The United States and Chile on March 13 signed 
an agreement authorizing the sale to Chile, 
through private U.S. traders, of wheat, edible 
oils, edible tallow, lard, nonfat dry-milk solids, 
forage seeds, cotton, tobacco, and frozen beef to a 
total value of $34,600,000.00. These sales are 
being made under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended. The agreement was signed at San- 
tiago by the Foreign Minister of Chile, Enrique 
O. Barbosa Baeza, and the American Ambassador, 
Willard L. Beaulac. 

As in the first agricultural sales agreement con- 
cluded with Chile last year, this agreement pro- 
vides that payments under the sales program will 
be made in Chilean pesos. A substantial part of 
all pesos accruing will be earmarked for loans 
designed to contribute to Chile’s economic de- 
velopment and will be payable in dollars or pesos 
under the terms of a supplemental loan agreement 
which is to be concluded at a later date. The 
balance will be reserved for the use of the United 
States in Chile. 


AGREEMENT WITH KOREA 


Press release 134 dated March 13 

Representatives of the Republic of Korea and 
the United States signed an agreement in Seoul 
on March 13 for the sale to Korea of agricultural 
commodities under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

Commodities included in the agreement are 
barley, wheat, raw cotton, tobacco, canned pork, 
edible fats and oils, and dairy products, with a 
total value of $43,800,000 including certain trans- 
portation costs to be financed by the United States. 
The grain component, totaling 859,000 metric 
tons, is expected to have an important stabilizing 
effect on the Korean economy. 

A major portion of the hwan proceeds of the 
sales will be used to procure military equipment, 
materials, facilities, and services for the Korean 
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defense forces for common defense. The re- 
mainder will be used in payment of U.S. Govern- 
ment expenses in Korea. 


U.N. Committee To Study 
Effects of Atomic Radiation 


Press release 135 dated March 13 


Dr. Shields Warren, scientific director of the 
Cancer Research Institute of the New England 
Deaconess Hospital in Boston, will represent the 
United States on the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
which will convene for its first meeting on March 
14, 1956, in New York. 

This committee was established by the General 
Assembly’s resolution of December 3, 1955,* and 
will be composed of representatives from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
committee’s task, in general terms, is to receive 
and assemble radiological information furnished 
by member states of the United Nations or mem- 
bers of specialized agencies; to recommend uni- 
form standards for sample collection, instrumenta- 
tion, and radiation counting; to compile and as- 
semble various reports; and, after review, to refer 
such information to the Secretary-General for 
publication. 

Dr. Warren will be assisted by two alternates, 
Dr. Austin Moore Brues of the Argonne National 
Laboratory and Merril Eisenbud of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and by several consultants. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


North Atlantic Ice Patrol 
Agreement regarding financial support of the North At- 
lantic Ice Patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956. 
Signatures: Belgium, March 5, 1956; Italy, March 16, 
1956. 


Slave Trade 


Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 


‘hor text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, p. 855. 


March 26, 1956 


Done at New York December 7, 1953. Protocol entered 

into force December 7, 1953. Annex entered into force 

July 7, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: February 13, 1956. 

Ratification deposited: United States, March 7, 1956 
(entered into force for the United States March 7, 
1956). 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Ratification deposited: Viet-Nam, January 26, 1956. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication 
convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Ratification deposited: Viet-Nam, January 26, 1956. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: Viet-Nam, January 26, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Agreement on Organization for Trade Cooperation. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955.? 
Signature: United Kingdom, February 29, 1956. 


BILATERAL 
Chile 


Surplus commodity agreement pursuant to title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Santiago March 13, 1956. Will enter into 
force on date the United States is notified by Chile that 
it has approved agreement in accordance with its con- 
stitutional procedures. 


Greece 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 24, 1955 (TIAS 3449) by providing for 
the purchase of lard, cottonseed oil, and soybean oil. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Athens February 13 
and at Corfu February 17, 1956. Entered into force 
February 17, 1956. 


Iran 


Agreement extending to March 20, 1958, the agreement of 
October 6, 1947 (TIAS 1666), providing for a military 
mission to Iran, as amended and extended. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Tehran February 13, 1956. En- 
tered into force February 13, 1956. 

Agreement extending to March 20, 1958, the agreement 
of November 27, 1943 (57 Stat. 1262), providing for a 
United States military mission with the Imperial Iran- 
ian Gendarmerie, as extended and amended. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Tehran February 13, 1956. En- 
tered into force February 13, 1956. 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, as 
amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44,721). Signed at 
Seoul March 13, 1956. Entered into force Mareh 18, 
1956. 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, 
as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Signed 
at Madrid March 5, 1956. Entered into force March 5, 
1956. 


* Not in force. 
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Thailand 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Bangkok March 13, 1955. Entered 
into force March 13, 1955. 


Turkey 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, as 
amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Signed 
at Ankara March 12, 1956. Entered into force March 
12, 1956. 





PUBLICATIONS | 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3184. Pub. 
5865. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
Signed at Karachi January 18, 1955. Entered into force 
January 18, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation. TIAS 3185. Pub. 5866. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan sup- 
plementing agreement of February 9, 1951, as supple- 
mented—Signed at Karachi January 18, 1955. Entered 
into force January 18, 1955. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3246. Pub. 
6070. ll pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Spain. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Madrid April 20, 1955. En- 
tered into force April 20, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Disposition of Surplus Equip- 
ment and Materials. TIAS 3263. Pub. 6050. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Dominican 
Republic. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ciudad Trujillo 
March 23 and April 22, 1955. Entered into force April 
22, 1955. 

Reciprocal Trade. TIAS 3328. Pub. 6099. 31 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Switzerland, 
supplementing agreement of January 9, 1936—Signed at 
Geneva June 8, 1955. And proclamation by the President 
of the United States, carrying out supplementary agree- 
ment with Switzerland—issued June 25, 1955. Effective 
July 11, 1955. 





Protection of War Victims, Armed Forces in the Field. 
TIAS 3362. Pub. 6137. 104 pp. 35¢. 


Convention, with annexes, between the United States and 
other governments—Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. 
Date of entry into force with respect to the United States: 
February 2, 1956. 


Protection of War Victims, Armed Forces at Sea. TIAS 
3363. Pub. 61385. 99 pp. B0¢. 
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Convention, with annexes, between the United States and 
other governments—Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949, 
Date of entry into force with respect to the United States: 
February 2, 1956. 


Protection of War Victims, Prisoners of War. TIAS 
3364. Pub. 6140. 201 pp. 60¢. 


Convention, with annexes—Dated at Geneva August 12, 
1949. Date of entry into force with respect to the United 
States: February 2, 1956. 


Presence of Foreign Forces in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. TIAS 3426. Pub. 6222. 13 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and other govern- 
ments—Signed at Paris October 23, 1954. Entered into 
force May 5, 1955. 


Exercise of Retained Rights in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. TIAS 3427. Pub. 6221. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France—Signed at Paris October 23, 1954. En- 
tered into force May 5, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty, Accession of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. TIAS 3428. Pub. 6218. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol between the United States and other govern- 
ments—-Signed at Paris October 23, 1954. Entered into 
force May 5, 1955. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3438. 
Pub. 6226. 133 pp. 55¢. 


Protocol of terms of accession of Japan between the United 
States and other governments—Dated at Geneva June 7, 
1955. Entered into force September 10, 1955. 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 12-18 


Releases may be obtained from the News Di- 
vision, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press releases issued prior to March 12 which ap- 

| pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 56 of | 
February 2 and 127 of March 9. | 
No. Date Subject 

H 126 3/12 Prochnow: “The Essentials of Eeco- | 
nomic Growth.” 

Prochnow: “The Issue of the OTC.” | 


| 129 3/13 
Surplus commodity agreement with 


133 3/13 


| Chile. 
| 134 3/13 Surplus commodity agreement with 
Korea. 


135 38/18 Committee on atomic radiation effects. 

7136 3/14 Arrival of Prime Minister Costello. 

71387 «3/15 Asian Nuclear Center in Philippines. 
138 38/15 Doctors to advise Argentine medical 
authorities. 

Message from Sultan of Morocco. 

Removal of U.S. applications from 
ICJ list. 

4141 3/16 Atomic agreement with Ireland. 
42 3/16 Edueational exchange. 
148 3/16 Atoms-for-peace lecturer to Japan (re- 
write). 

Atomic experts to visit 
Pakistan, and Turkey. 

145 8/16 U.S.-U.K. civil aviation discussions. 


| 139 3/16 
| 140 3/16 


144 3/16 Thailand, 





*Not printed. 
yield for a later issue of the BULLETIN, 
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March 26, 1956 


Africa 

The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1955: Part II 
(Howard) . 

Palestine: Focal Point of Tension (Bergus) . 


Agriculture. Surplus Commodity Agreements 


American Republics 

Designation of Foreign Students at U.S. Service 
Academies (text of Executive order) ; 

The United States Balance of Payments With Latin 
America (Lederer, Culbertson) ‘ 


Argentina. U.S. Doctors To — Combat Polio 
Epidemic in Argentina 


Asia 

The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1955: Part II 
(Howard) . é ‘ 


Atomic Energy 

Physicist To Lecture in Japan on Peaceful Uses 
of Atom . ; 

Recent Advances in ‘the Pe aceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy (Dillon) 3 

U.N. Committee To Study Effects of "Atomic ‘Radi- 
ation. . 

U.S. Atomic Experts To Visit Thailand, Pakistan, 
Turkey 


Chile. Surplus Guaeneine heat 


Claims and Property. 
ing U.S. Claims 


Czechoslovakia. 
U.S. Claims 


Disarmament. Correspondence of President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Bulganin on Disarmament 
and U.S.-Soviet Relations e 


Economic Affairs 

The Essentials of Economie Growth (Prochnow) 

The Issue of the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration (Prochnow) 

The United States Balance of Pay ments Ww ith Latin 


ICJ Action on Cases Involv- 


ICJ Action on Cases Involving 


America _ ecw Culbertson) 
U.S. and U.K. Conclude Civil Aviation Talks 
France. 


Recent Advances in the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomie Energy (Dillon) ‘one < 


Health, Education, and Welfare. U.S 
Help Combat Polio Epidemic 


. Doctors To 
in Argentina 


International Organizations and Meetings. U.S. 
and U.K. Conelude Civil Aviation Talks 


Israel. Palestine: Focal Point of Tension 
(Bergus) a tea w, Tene 
Japan. Physicist To Lecture in Japan on Peaceful 


Uses of Atom 


Korea. Surplus Commodity Agreements 


Military Affairs 
Designation of Foreign Students at U.S. Service 
Academies (text of Executive order) 


ICJ Action on Cases Involving U.S. Claims 


Index 
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Morocco. Sultan of Morocco a to U.S. 
Message 

Mutual Security. The Development of U.S. Poltey 
in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 
During 1955: Part II (Howard) 

Near East 

The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1955: Part II 
(Howard) . 

Elements of Hope in the Middle East Economic 
Picture (Seager) ee 

Palestine: Focal Point of Tension (Bergus) 

U.S. Position on Cyprus Issue (White) . 

Pakistan. U.S. Atomic — To Visit Thailand, 
Pakistan, Turkey : ; 

Presidential Documents 

Correspondence of President Eisenhower and Pre- 
mier Bulganin on Disarmament and U.S— 
Soviet Relations : 

Designation of Foreign Students ‘at US : Service 
Academies . ay eae Mesa a : 

Publications. Recent Releases . 

Thailand. U.S. Atomic cand To Visit Thailand, 
Pakistan, Turkey ; 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Surplus Commodity Agreements 

Turkey. U.S. Atomic eae To Visit Thailand, 
Pakist: in, Turkey ; : 

U.S.S.R. 

Correspondence of President Eisenhower and Pre- 
mier Bulganin on Disarmament and U.S.-Soviet 
Relations : ‘ 

ICJ Action on Cases Involving U.S . Claims 

The Soviet Challenge and the United Nations 
( Wilcox) SP at ghey cae ee en AE 

United Kingdom. U.S. and U.K. Conclude Civil 
Aviation Talks Sie. AD ce. ap ae re Sere 

United Nations 

The Soviet Challenge and the United Nations 
(Wilcox) ‘ 

U.N. Committee To Study Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion at tw. te Se 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


SEATO—Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Publication 6305 15 cents 


SEATO is a defensive alliance by which Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States cooperate to provide for their 
security against further armed aggression, and also against 
subversion, in Southeast Asia and to promote the economic 
progress and social well-being of their peoples. 

The Council Representatives, in this report, find that sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward these objectives. 

This 27-page booklet is comprised of the first annual report 
of the SEATO Council Representatives, and the texts of the 
Pacific Charter and the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. It describes the origin and nature of SEATO, the struc- 
ture of the treaty organization, the accomplishments of the 
first year, and discusses generally the outlook for the future. 

Copies of SEATO—Southeast Asia Treaty Organization are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents a copy. 
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